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The writer of the following will please ac- 
cept our thanks for his very acceptable letter. 
Such favors come, at this time, most oppor- 
tunely to hand. 

-The Athens Railroad, to which he refers, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of business 
men in this community, although it may not 
just now meet with such a reception as its im- 
portance demands. It is certainly a second 
link in a grand southern chain of internal im- 
provements, from which the South will de- 
rive great advantages. It will enable the bu- 
siness man, or the man of pleasure, to perform 
the journey from New-York to Athens, with 
ease, in five, and probably in four days. 


Artuens, Ga., March 12, 18384. 

Dear Sin,—I have been verymuch at a loss 
how to remit the subscription for the Railroad 
Journal. I have at last, however, procured 
notes that will probably answer your purpose,* 
and enclose my own subscription for the past 
and present year. 

I enclose, also, three dollars, for which you 
will send the Journal to Mr. Wm. Dearing, 
of this place; also, to Wm. Lumpkin, and 
Wn. Williams. 

I feel very mach obliged to you for the fa- 
vorable notices in the Journal on the subject 
of our Athens Railroad. The project is in a 
pretty fair way to be accomplished, if the pro- 
per energy is used. The route is, I think, one 
of the best in the United States, being formed 
in a good degree by nature. The distance from 
Augusta to Athens is about 96 miles by the 
present\road: the railroad survey gives 105 
miles only ; and not a drop of water is crossed, 
but one or two very inconsiderable brooks. Nc 
inclined plane is necessary, except to ascend 
the hill on which Athehs stands. The esti- 





* U.W. Branch notes, which are as good to us as gold.—{ Ro} 








mate is that the whole road, engines, cars, and 
all, wiH cost under ten thousand dollars the 
mile. We design using herse power, for the 
present, which it is believed will reduce the 
cost to five or six thousand per mile. The 
very best timber is at hand, and the soil is very 
favorable, being chiefly, except near Augusta, 


jja stiff clay foundation. 


Our purpose is to make this road a part of 


i|the great road beginning at Memphis and end- 


ing at Charleston; and if the road is ever fin- 
ished through the whole distance, the profits, 
with good management, must be incalculable. 
It will command a large portion of western 
travel; and the transportation of an immense 
amount of produce. 

Even if the road should stop at Athens, we 
ealculate on a large amount of business from 
East and Middle ‘Tennessee, North Alabama, 
and the counties in this state above us. We 
have near this place inexhaustible deposites of 
iron ore, limestone, and marble, which will 
furnish articles of export, in addition to what 
is now supplied by the cotton planters. 

It seems to me that this road must be an ob- 
ject of interest to the people of the city of New- 
York. The trade of great part of East and 
Middle Tennessee goes to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia ; but when this road is built, by means 
of the Charleston road, and steam packets, it 
will -certainly find its way to New-York. 
Those interested in the prosperity of that city, 
therefore, would certainly employ their capi- 
tal to good advantage, independent of the in- 
come of the stock, by vesting it in this under- 
taking. Whether an opportunity of making 
such investment will be offered, ; ati say. 
I hope the stock will be all taken at home. 

By reference to a map of Georgia, you will 
at once see the indications of a favorable route 
for an improvement of this sort. Begin at Au- 
gusta; keep the ridge between Little River 
and the Ogeechee to near Warrenton ; thence 
on the same ridge to Crawfordville, and so pro- 
ceeding near Greenesborough and Lexington, 
you will see that until we arrive at the river at 
Athens, not a single bridge will have to be 
built; and the Engineer reports the excava- 
tion and embankment to be very little, com- 
pared with what has been done on other routes. 


Very respectfully, &c. 


P. S.—The officers of our Railroad are: | 


President—James Camak. 

Directors—Wm. Dearing, Wm. Williams, 
A. B. Linton, Rev. James Shannon, J. A. Cobb, 
E. L. Newton, John Nisbet, Wm. Lumpkin, 
W. R. Cunningham, of Athens; John Cun- 
ningham,* of Greene; R. B. Thompson, A. 
Janes, of Talliaferro..- ea * 

Secretary and Treasurer-—Wm. Williams. 





The Undulating Railway—Resisiance from 
Friction-— Resistance of the Atmosphere—Mr. 
Badnall in reply to S. Y., Junius Redivivus, 
and Mr. Cheverton. [From the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine.]} 

Sim,—Seven months have now elapsed 
since.the undulating railway was first intro- 
duced, as a subject of discussion, in your Maga- 
zine. During that period I have done my ut- 
most, by fair and conscientious argument, to 
support the cause which I undertook to defend; 
and the gratification which I now feel in hav- 
ing witnessed your honorable and candid con- 
fession of a changed opinion, and in finding 
myself supported bv several of your most able 
correspondents, far more than compensates for 

the disappointment which the opposition of “S. 

Y.” would naturally excite, even should it be 

continued after the publication of this letter, 

and after the important facts determined by the 
experiments. I say disappointment, because, if 
still unconvinced, he will, I fear, ever remain 
inconvincible; and, judging from the occa- 
sional piquancy and asperity of his remarks, 
he is not likely to be more fairly defeated, with- 
out losing, in some measure, that evenness of 
temper which I should be sorry to disturb. If 
I do him injustice, I apologise for it; but I 
feel that the time is now arrived when (prac- 
tical experiments having decided the merits of 
the question) I have no longer occasion to de- 
fend myself by parrying the verbal attacks of 
my opponents. On the contrary, I waive all 
further hypothetical discussion on this subject, 
unless such discussion refer to the result of my 
late or future experiments. In coming to this 
conclusion I am not considering my own con- 
venience, but I think your readers in general 
will agree with me, and with your friend, Pro- 
fessor Crackwell, that unless we draw in our 
horns, the undulating controversy will not enly 
become sickening, but, judging from Mr. Chev- 
erton’s last letter, somewhat disgusting. “Vee 
lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludum,” said 

Horace, and I quite agree with him. 

You, Mr. Editor, or an impartial jury of 
your readers, must judge whether I am led to 
this train of thinking through fear of my oppo- 
nents, or whether! am not justified in claim- 
ing the victory I have contended for. Those 
gentlemen who have advocated my side of the 
question—Sazula, Mr. Ham, Mr. Sanderson, 
Kinclaven, Mentor, and Mr. Trebor Valentine, 
have each and all supported my position by 














convincing diagrams, appropriate comparisons,’ 
or diepntioed capeinnanans ; whereas neither «Ss. 
Y.” nor Mr. Cheverton have thought proper to 
substantiate their reasoning by a single pe 

cle of corroborative evidence. «' 





















is he more likely to so than when indinted} 
with that unhappy quantity of combustible 
matter,—vulgar abuse, seli-suffiiency, and 


extreme vanity,—Wwhich have been so con- 
spicuousl y- sahes in the disjointed lectures 
which Mr. Cheverton has directed to me on 
this subject. For those lectures I am indebted 
to him, especially for the last, which I shall 
ponents take into consideration, and which, 
trust, will be headed in your title-page, “ ‘Tux 
PROFOUND IGNORANCE OF MR. BADNALL DEMON- 
STRATED BY THE SUPREME SENSE OF MR. CHE- 
vaaeent2* -s nye i 
y present object is to reply to all unan- 
woul chjections Which hae isa raised by 
my Opponents up to this time. In doing this, 
I may probably introduce some opinions which 
may appear open tofurther discussion ; but as 
I fully concur in the sentiments expressed by 
- »» (No. 582), as to the frequently injurious 
effects of a too protracted controversy, { shall 
feel it an act of duty to your readers to bea 
silent observer of any attacks upon them. 1 
place them on record as my deliberate and 
conclusive opinions; and having done so, I 
turn from theory to practice, and now present 
myself to your readers as the defender of the 
undulating principle in a far more important 
point. of view—I mean in defence of its com- 
plete practicability. 

In thus a second time throwing the glove, 
allow me to prognosticate what will be the re- 
sult-of another year’s experience. Within 
that period, engineers and mathematicians will 
have an opportunity of making up their minds 
upon the subject, and from the expiration of 
that time we shall never have another level rail- 
way (whereon locomotive steam force is in- 
tended to be employed) laid down in Great 
Britain. The Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, though it will ever maintain the char- 
acter of being one of the most important ex- 
a of British spirit, British perseverance, 
and British gE will, in the eye of pos- 
terity, have one dark spot upon its fame—it 
will be compared to the massive and expensive 
aqueducts of the ancients. Our forefathers 
knew not that water would find its own level 
—and, while we praise their structures, we 
- cannot help wondering and smiling at their 
ignorance. Thus, however, will posterity 
smile at us, exclaiming, ‘“ Could you have be- 
lieved it! They expended, in about thirty-one 
miles, hundreds of thousands of pounds to make 
a railroad level, through their disbelief that all 
bodies descending on a curvilineal arc will rise 
again to their own level, minus friction !” 

I now turn to “S. Y.”—a few words after- 
wards to Junius Redivivus; and then, in per- 
fect good humor, to Mr. Champion Cheverton. 

A desire to remove, if possible, every oppo- 
sition founded on mathematical reasoning, 
which has been urged against the undulating 
theory, induces me to return to “S. Y.’s” first 
communication. Before doing so, however, I 
must at once contend against the liberty which 
he-takes in stating that I have betrayed ungen- 
tlemanlike conduct by my observation, “that I 
should have felt hurt that any other correspond- 
ent-than himself had doubted my proficiency 
in common arithmetic.” The “ indignation” 
of “S. ¥.” cannot possibly justify such an ob- 
servation. 

In “S. Y.’s” letter, page 181, there is an er- 
ror in print, afterwards corrected, which ren- 
dered his first formula “incomprehensible.” 
I allude to the omission of the decimal dot be- 
fore the figure 8. In the succeeding column, 
however, I find this misprint did not occur; I 
therefore ought to have understood his object 
better than I did. But allowing that I had 
fully comprehended it, and that such misprint 
had not occurred, I observed that the whole 
fagatie was founded on false data, and that the 
iti hich he took was alto 





when he denied that the speed could be great- 
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er On a curve than on a level line. With re- 
gard, then, to the real difference of friction on 
the two roads, he gives the following propo- 
sition, which I have thought it better to de- 
scribe by diagram : z 








Fig. 1. . 
A ce ane» 
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“If A E (fig. 1) be equal to 16, and the 
depth F B equal to 6, the length of each in- 
clined plane will be equal to 10, and the pres- 
sure against the plave; and therefore the fric- 
tion, according to Mr. Badnall, will be equal 
to ‘8 of the frictica on the level.” 

Now “S. Y.” must have misunderstood 7 
diagram, *p. 93,to which he refers, and whic 
was, I think, clearly elucidated. If he did un- 
derstand it, from whom did he draw his conclu- 
sion, that I imagined the friction or pressure 
on the inclined plane E B, whose perpendicu- 
lar elevation is equal to F B, equal to °8 of the 
friction on the level? 

Let him suppose, then, (reversing the above 
diagram, as fig. 2,) the plane E B raised upon 
the base E F, at an elevation of F B. It can- 
not be doubted (as proved by the parallelo- 
grams described in my diagram, page 93,) that 
if the base line E F represent the pressure (or 
egg! of the whole weight resting on the 
plane E. B, F B will represent the force of 
gravity down the plane, or, in other words, as 
the length of the line F B is to the length of 
the line E F, so is the pressure or friction 
taken off the inclined plane FE. B to the pres- 
sure or friction left on the inclined plane ; or, to 
be more explicit, if a body be supposed to 
weigh 10 tons, and to be placed on the hori- 
zontal line E F, no one can dispute that, the 
line of pressure being vertical, the whole weight 
of the mass must necessarily press upon the rail. 
If, then, E F were exactly equal to F B, and 
the weight were removed to the inclined plane 
E B, the pressure would be reduced one half ; 
and thus, in the above diagram, E F being 
equal to 8, and F B equal to 6,and supposing 
any weight resting on E B to be divided into 
14 parts, ,ths of the whole weight would be 
resting on the rail, and ; would be taken off 
the rail. 
By this explanation it will be evident that 
“§, Y.’s” second formula, page 242, is, like to 
his first, established on wrong data, for he 
never takes into consideration the perpendicular 
elevation of the plane ; and it is this which has 
Jevidently misled him, or otherwise he would 
not consider his argument to hold good for 
all lengths and elevations of inclined planes.” 

«S. Y.” considers in both formule the pres- 
sure to be determined by the base, divided by 
ithe length of the inclined plane : he consequent- 
ly draws in each case an erroneous conclusion, 
for there can be no doubt whatever that, as the 
perpendicular height of the inclined plane is in- 
creased, the pow or friction of any carriage 
moving on that plane is reduced. 
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Referring to the preceding diagrams, nothing 
can be so easy a8 to determine the exact pro- 
proportion which subsists, between the pres- 
sure or- friction on an inclined plane, and the 
pressure or friction on a horizontal plane, pro- 
vided the angle of elevation be given. In the 
case before us we have the angle F E B. Now, 
let P be the pressure on the base, or horizontal 
line F EK, and let p be the quantity taken off 
that pressure, owing to the inclination of the 
plane, and let a be the angle of inclination : 
we then have in all.cases— 
p:P:°FB:EE 

but FB: FE:: tangenta@: 1 

therefore p : P :: tangenta: 1 
and, consequently, p : P tangent a. 
If, then, the amount of friction or pressure on 
an inclined plane (speaking abstractedly of 
friction or pressure) be reduced in proportion 
to the angle of inclination, it must, I should 
hope, be evident to “S. Y.” that his position 
is wrong. He, no doubt, will allow that the 
free at an angle of 45° is reduced one half. 

o make myself, therefore, perfectly clear, I 
will take this angle to prove his formule incor- 
rect, and the undulating theory, in regard to 
friction, perfectly correct : 











Draw the line A B, and divide it into 1¢ equal 
parts. From the centre C describe the semi- 
circle A DB. Draw the line C D perpendicu- 
lar to A B, and from the points A and B draw 
the straight lines A D, B D. 


Now, as before observed, because the per- 
pendicular line C D is equal to the line BC, 
any weight descending on the line B D will 
press with exactly half the force with which 
it would have pressed on the level line A By 
the angle C B D being an angle of 45°. Di- 
vide, then, the lines B D, A D, into an equal 
number of parts, each part being equal to ;,th 
of the horizontal line A B=223?, Next sup- 
pose a body, weighing 10 tons, to press upon 
every described part of the line A B, in passing 
from A to B: we then have 16x 10=160; but 
if 10 tons press upon each part of the horizon- 
tal line, half that weight, according to the pro- 
position, will only press upon each part of 
the lines B D, A D. 

We have, therefore, 

- 92x 5=112 
and, consequently, 160—112=48 difference in 
total pressure. 

But it may be argued, that if the semicircle 
ADB were divided into an equal number of 
like parts, the total number to be passed over 
on the curve would be 25°142; but this argu- 
ment will not obtain, it being mathematically 
true (see Sir Isaac Newton, Parkinson, Hut- 
ton, and others,) that the velocities which 
bodies acquire in falling either down inclined 
planes, or curvilineal arcs, are precisely alike, 


heights; and if the acquired velocities are 
equal, it is self-evident that the resistance op- 
posed to motion down each line is also equal. 


Let us nuw examine to what result “ S. ¥.’s” 


formule would bring us. — = 
Let B represent BC 
er ME a 


n pounds equal to the. force 
of traction on a level at any given velocity. 
Then the pressure on the line B D 




















ble. I refer now to the savi friction “ ab- 
i ily,”” withou a meto the difference 

Velocity casione h of gra avi " 
to whi ch Wins point he also frequently alluded, 
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referring to this diagtam.I find the length of the 
line E A=22, the length ofeach inclined pla 





(according to “S, Y.”) will be to the. pres- 
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quence of friction on the inclined plane, will 


be to the force of traction on the level as i" is! 


ton. According, then, to “S. Y.,” the entire 
expenditure of power to move the wheel the 
horizontal distance on :the leyel will be Bn, 


B 
and on the inclined plane it will be 1” xL= 


Bn as before. Thus he makes, at an angle of 
45°, the pressure or friction on the lines A D 
and B D equal to the pressure or friction on 
the horizontal line A B; whereas I make the 
difference in friction as 7 to 10, or ,ths in fa- 
vor of the semicircle A D B. 

Again, referring to “S. Y.’s” letter (No. 
531), wherein h. fully explains the bearing of 
his formule, the erroneous view which he has 
taken. of the question is again evident. Tor, 
taking 5 ounces (as he suggests) to represent 
the force of traction on the level, and applying 
his observations to the angle of 45°, we shall 
find that the calculation will not be, asit would 
arise if his formule were correct, viz. 16x 5= 
80 on the level, and 22°40 +71428571=15-999, 
or very nearly 16; consequently, 16 x 5=80 on 
the inelined plane, as before. 

But, instead of the force of traction on the 
semicircle being equal to the force of traction 
on the horizontal line, we should have it as 
. follows: 

16 X 5=S0 on the level, 

22°40 x 2-50—=56 on the curve, 
precisely agreeing with the reduction of fric- 
#ion before mentioned, viz. ,{,ths in favor of 
the semicircle. 

So much for the question of friction, con- 
sidered abstractedly, and as commonly under- 
stood ; but it must be evident to every man 
who has perused the particulars of the experi- 
ments, that the amount of reduced friction, as 
in this instance considered, according to the 
angle of the inclination of the plane, cannot be 
taken as the prezise measurement of power 
saved, by the adoption of the undulations. On 
these iateresting points [ trust that some valu- 


able information may shortly be laid before the} 


public in a treatise on railways,* locomotive 
engines, &c., which Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
sea., and myself, are preparing for the press. 
Previously to that time we shall try various 
experiments, and | have no doubt, from the 
plans’ which we intend adopting, and the pre- 
cision with which the experiments will be 
made, that the laws of motion and resistance, 
under yarious circumstances and velocities, 
will be more clearly developed than they have 
hithertobeen. ‘The results-which I anticipate 
lead me to quote a remark of Hooke’s in the 
year 1666: ‘‘ Gravity, though it seems to be 
one of the most universal, active principles in 
the world, and consequently ought to be the 
most considerable, yet. has it had the ill fate 
to have been always, till of late, esteemed oth- 
erwise, even to slighting and neglect.” 

I have no apology to make to “S. Y.” for 
considering L as a proper symbol for the length 
of the plane, which was ascended with a given 
velocity, especially as the spaces in most of 
the experiments varied on every trial. For an 
error in the last equation I, however, have to 
apologise, and J must beg “S. Y.” to read 
L+D for L D—. The word “ inverse,” which 
~ he alludes to in his letter (No. 531, p. 23,) was 
an unintentional omission of mine (see page 
222), where, for “is in proportion,” | evidently 
intended to say, “is tn inverse proportion.” 
Any person who reads the sentence will, J 
hope; give me credit for this. _ 

n reply to tle Observation of Junius Redi- 
virus, (No. 5$2, page 38,) let me beg him to 
ean ig ieavy ball upon a plank, then raise the 
plant 
that, because the weight falls perpendicularly, 
there is no’ presse on the plank. Let him, 

* The resis BOSE EERE Sg 7 

tanee not increasing as the squares of the velocity 
will be particularly elucidated in this treatise by careful 
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to a vertical position—he wil! allow|jiuce from them another that shall be more con- 
sonant to the true phenomena of nature.”|). 


then, raise the plank on which the same 
weight rests to an angle of 45°. He will, no 
doubt, admit that the weight will descend, and 
that the velocity of descent on the effect of the 
force of gravity will be in proportion to the 
diminution of pressure or friction on the plank. 
Let him next support the weight on the plank 
(the latter still being inclined at an angle of 
45°), by placing his hand under it, or some ma- 
chine by which he can accurately measure the 
pressure: he would, { have no doubt, find that 
precisely half the weight was resting on the 
olank, and half the weight upon his hand, or 
upon the instrument by which he was mea- 
suring the pressure. Let him, then, withdraw 
his hand, and what becomes of the weight? 
Half is still remaining on the plank, and the 
other half is suspended in the atmosphere un- 
til it reach the earth which attractsit. Surely, 
on consideration, Junius Redivivus will ac- 
knowledge the truth of this reasoning, and is 
so, he cannot dispute that the greater the an- 
gle of the inclination of the plane the less will 
be the pressure or friction of any body, either 
ascending or descending, on-such plane. 

And now for Mr. Champion Cheverton ! 

The first explanation which I think due 
from me to your readers, and to which “ The 
Champion” principally alludes, is in reference 
to the resistance of the air. I stated, ina former 
letter, that I thought that the resistance of the 
atmosphere did not (a constant power being 
employed to urge the body forwards, or, like 
gravity, downwards,) increase as the squares 
of the velocity—that the resistance of the air 
does not act as a greater opposing force (allu- 
ding, particularly, to the flight of birds, and te 
the motion of railway carriages,) at high velo- 
cities than at low velocities—that, conse- 
quently, the velocity of a train of car- 
riages, supposed to be deseending an in- 
clined plane of interminable length, neve 
could in practice become uniform ; but, on the 
contrary, that in theory the uniform accelera- 
tion would not begin to cease until the resist- 
an-e of the air was equal to the force of de- 
scent, which it could not be until the body had 
attained a velocity equal to that at which ain 
would rush into empty space. I further stated; 
that it was my opinion “that the resistance 
of the air, when first overcome by any locomo- 
tive force which is constantly and equally con- 
tinued, does not, throughout EQUAL SPACES OF 
DISTANCES, act as an opposing force with great- 
er intensity at high velocities than at low ve- 
locities”; but that, on the contrary, it was my 
opinion that the total resistance of atmosphere. 
throughout a given distance, is less at high ve- 
locities than at low velocities, from the inclina- 
tion which all bodies have to rise from the sur- 
face of the earth when in rapid motion, and, 
zonsequently, from a denser to a lighter at- 
mosphere. 

Now, sir, I should have felt not only that an 
explanation, but that a public apology was 
due from me, had I published these opinions, 
without having very strong reasons for believing 
them to be true. Thaow they are diametrical- 
ly opposite to received opinions: so was the un- 
Julating railway ; but time, and careful ex- 
periments, will prove whether I am right or 
wrong. I will now explain my reasons for be- 
lieving that I em right. 

In the first place, that there are many doubts 
existing as to the true theory of atmospheric 
resistance is evident, by the following remark 
by Hutton: “ We conclude (he says) that all 
the theories of the resistance of the air hither- 
to given are very erroneous, and the preceding 
one (alluding to the generally entertained opin- 
ion) is only laid down till further experiments 
on this important subject shall enable us to de- 





Surely this admission is a sufficient apol 
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I must now 
readers to the following experiments, tried 
down inclined planes, by Mr. Nicholas Wood, 
with a view of measuring the friction of rail- 


2d edition, pp. 211-213, &c. &c.) 

Mr. Wood, in reference to these experiments, 
thus writes: “Standing on the end of a ear- 
tiage, and aided by an assistant, at the end of 
every te seconds I made a mark upon 
plane where the carriage happened to be, and 
afterwards measured the distance between 
those marks, which gave the space passed over 
in each successive period.” 

Carriage weighing 9,100 lbs.; wheels, 34 inches ; 
" $ "Ot; friction, 44°62 Ibs. -_ 


Real s the descent 

Seconds. Feet. not being uniform. 
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The above experiment was tried at the Ken- 
ilworth colliery. 

Now, in examining the result of this experi- 
ment, if Mr. Wood were correct in his mea- 
surement, and upon his correctness I have 
placed dependence, it is evident that the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere did not increase.as the 
squares of the velocity of the moving body, 
but that, for some reason or other, with whic 
reason the public will soon, if I mistake not, 
be acquainted, it was equable in effect through 
equal spaces throughout the entire distance of 
descent. 

We know that if a body fall, in vacuo, a giv- 
en space in the first second of time, it will have 
fallen four times the space in the two first se- 
sonds; that if it fall 16-1 in one second, it will 
have fallen 64-4 in two seconds; because 16°1 
xX 4 (4being the square of the times)=64"4. 

Again, if it fall 1608 feet in 10 seconds, it 
will fall 6433 feet in 20 seconds, or twice the 
oes because (omitting fractions) 1608x4= 
3432. 

Now it appears, according to Mr. Wood’s 
measured experiments, that in 10 seconds the 
carriage fell 6-6 feet, and in 20 seconds 2674, 

Now 6°6 x 4=26-4, which is in exact accord- 
ance with the laws of falling bodies. 


and in 80 seconds 422-4, 

Now 26°4x 4=105°6 

and 105°6 x 4422-4, 
Again, in $0 seconds it fell 59-4, and in 60 se- 
conds 237°6. 

Now, 59°4 x 4=287°6. 
Lastly, in 50 seconds it fell 165, and in 100 
seconds 660 ; 

and 165x 4=660. 

Now, had the resistance against the rolling 
carriage increased as the squares of velocity, 
the descent could not have been in accordance 
with the laws of bodies falling én vacuo. 


and try the question by another test: 

Descent of loaded carriages weighing 9,408 Ibs. ; wheels, 
35 inches diameter ; axles, 3 inches. : 

In 18 seconds the carriage fell 25 feet 

28 719. * 
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way carriages. (See his work on Railways, 


Again, in 40 seconds, the carriage fell 105°6, _ 


I will, however, refer to other experiments, 

























































































in 18 seconds ; 71-9 in 28 seconds: and 124°6 
in/$8 seconds: Therefore, 
- In open atmosphere. In vacuo. 

71-9 + 25 = 9-876, and 1700807? _ 9.419, 
5210°892 
Again, omitting fractions, 

In open air. In vacuo. ' 
ey 23224 

:194-71=1-746, and = 1°42. 

Again, to make the proof more. indisputable 
(relying upon the measurement of Mr. Wood), 
we find that, according to his experiments, the 
eatriage descended, omitting fractions, 25 feet 
in 18 seconds, and 1266 feet in 128 seconds. 
Now, as before observed, a body would fall, in 
vacuo, in 18 seconds, about 5211 feet, because 
18x 18x 16°083=to the total space; and in 
128 seconds it would fall 263503-872 feet. 

_ Now 1266+25 (in air)=50°64; 
and 263503—5211 (in vacuo)=50°56. 

How very striking, then, is the proportion 
which the falling body bears in vacuo to the 
descending body, when opposed to the resist- 
ance of the air! So much so, that Mr. Wood 
must either have imposed upon the public, 
which I do not and cannot babets, or his ex- 
periments, though not intended to elucidate the 
theory of resistance, are a death-blow to the 
previously admitted opinions on this subject. 

Again, referring to Mr. Wood’s experiments 
(see page 225), we find a perfect regularity in 
the descending motions ; for instance, the car- 
aes was 29°16 seconds in moving 100 feet, 
and 58°33 in descending 400 feet. 

‘In other instances : 


Time in descending Time in descending 
t 100 feet. 400 feet. 
29:10 seconds 58°10 
30 60°41 f 
29°16 58°75 
$1°95 64°35 


and all with different loads, varying from 1,120 
to 8,960 lbs. 

Again, page 226, when the carriage was 
loaded with 8,960 lbs. it fell 100 feet in 29 se- 
conds, and 400 feet in 58. 

Again, in 29 seconds it fell 57-90 feet. 


Agaia, 2910“ “ 56840 « 
Again, 29°74 “ 7 ae 
Again, 81°88 « “ 63°75 * 


the weights varying as before. 

“We will next observe whether the propor- 
tions were regular. In doing this we find (page 
225) that the carriage, with a load of 1,120 lbs. 
fell 200 feet in 45 seconds, and 300 feet in 55 
seconds. Now, in vacuo, a body would fall in 

45 seconds - - - $2568-075 feet, 
and in 55 seconds - - - 48651-075 feet. 
Now $00 — } = 200, the fall in 45 seconds. on 
the inclined plane ; and 48651 — 4} = $2434, 
showing a difference of only 134 in about 
$2,000. 
' In another experiment, with 4,480 lbs., the 
earriage fell 400 feet in 60°41 seconds, 
and 500 feet in 67:91 seconds. 


Now, in vacuo, a body would fall in 
60°41 seconds, 58512°7871528 feet ; 
and in 67°91 “  74315°8133523 « 
therefore, 400+ 4=—500 
58512+4=73140, show- 
ing a difference in comparative velocity not 
worth noticing. 

Again, with 1120 lbs., in which instance, 
owing tothe lighter weight, the resistance of 
the air ought to have been the most felt, we 
find the body descending, 

In 64°35 seconds, 400 feet 

72°64 PS 500 “ 

Now 400+ 4=500, and 
66958+- 483247, showing a dif- 
. ference which is altogether immaterial; for 
had the distance traversed been 400 and 510 
feet, instead of 400 and 500, the proportions in 
vacuo and in open atmosphere would have been 
precisely alike. Surely, then, these 10 feet, 
- considering the variation of friction, by the oc- 


I tain that the Pennsylvania canals will always be open} 
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rail, will be regarded as a difference altogeth- 
er independent of the resistante of air ! 

There. are many more experiments of Mr. 
Wood’s to which I could have referred in sup- 
port of my opinion. It is true there are some 
which show a different result; but the effect 
might arise from the different state of the rails 
at different times, and the particular point from 
which the wind blew. It cannot, however, be 
doubted, or, if doubted, denied, that the uni- 
formity of acceleration, proved ‘by the experi- 
ments herein detailed, could not have occurred in 
any instance had the resistance of the air in- 
creased as the squares of the velocity. 

Ishall, in a further communication, turn to 
my recent experiments on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, for the purpose of adding 
additional strength to this argument. Mean- 
while I am, sir, with much respect, your very 
obedient servant, Ricuarp Bapnatv. 
Manchester, Noy. 11, 1833. 





Tur New Yoxx anp Pennsyivanra Canats.—Ac- 
cording to the ;Pittsburg Gazette, the Pennsylvania 
Canal was open on the 8th inst., ** and but for some 
repairs necessary to an aquedeet ‘* might have been 
open a month earlier.” 

Our Canal will not be opened ’till 17th April— 
although the winter has been an unusually mild one. 
Hence we perceive a positive difference of forty 
days—and a possible one, under ordinary circum. 
stances, of two months, in favor of the route to the 
great West through Pennsylvania. 

This is a serious consideration for usin N. York, 
and should turn the attention of all to the adoption of 
some settled policy which may enable us to counter- 
act so great a disadvantage. The physical obstacles 
ot climate we cannot overcome, and hence it is cer- 


to navigation weeks earlier than ours. But this dis 
vantage may, we are persuaded, be more than com- 
pensated by. wise policy on our part. Our first and 
great aim should be, so to diminish the expense of 
transportation on our Canals,as in that particnlar alone 
to present a pewerful'indueement to the trade, But 
how is that to be done? Manifestly by extinguish- 
ing as rapidly as possible the Canal debt; so that it 
being paid, there may be no motive to raise an a- 
mount of tolls greater than will suffice to keep the 
Canals in repair. 





We have received the 5th number of a paper re- 
cently commenced at Navarino, (Wisconsin T'errito- 
ry,) called the Green Bay Intelligencer. It appears 
to have been about six weeks in travelling from Nava- 
rino to New York. The distance by land is 1100 or 
1200 miles. Arrangements have been made for run- 
ning steamboats regularly,the coming season, between 
Navarino and Detroit. During the last season, the 
number of arrivals was 34, viz. 5 steamboats, and 29 
schooners. An emigrant recently arrived at Navarino 
thus, writes : 

The « extent of this settlement” is much more con- 
siderable than I had supposed before I came on. The 
houses are quite thick on each side of Fox River for 
six miles from its mouth. There are two small clus. 
ters of buildings, or villages, Navarino and Meno- 
moneeville, in the first of which, being nearest the 
mouth of the river, the most of the business is done. 
In the distance of 3 miles from one village to the other, 
may be enumerated four wharves, seven warehouses, 
nine dry-good and grocery stores, besides several 
small shops, &c. &c. A good grist mill is in operation 
within one and a half miles of Navarino, and there are 
several saw mills in the neighborhood. Opposite to 
Navarino, on the west bank of Fox river, is a Garri- 
son (Fort Howard) of 4 Companies of United States 
troops. 

From “this place to the Wisconsin river” at the 
“ Portage” the distance is 180 miles, following the 
river, and considerably less by land. Fox river.is navi- 
gated by boats'of 15 tons burthen all the way from 
here to the Portage; which is 1 1-4 miles over, and 


sippi. This is a great and important thoroughfare. —| 
There are 3 settlements on the Wisconsin, besides| 
the one at the Portage where Fort. Winnebago stands 











210 miles from this to Chicago, the route is consider- 
ably travelled already, and the Government is opening 
aroad the whole distance, also one from here to the 
Mississippi. The latter is laid.out and is to be open- 
ed by contract immediately. The other will be sur 
veyed early in the spring.—[Journal of Commerce.) 





Maenetic Poue.—We understand that the 
position of the Magnetic Pole is now — 
certained by our adventurous countryman, Cap- 
tain Ross. He has actually been on the spot 
where the dipping needle becomes vertical, or 
points straight downwards ; while the horizon- 
tal needle, having, as it were, no longer any 
thing to point towards, remains indifferently in 
any direction given it.—[Atheneum.] 


Captain Ross has ascertained beyond ques. 
tion that the Magnetic Pole is nearly in 
N. lat., and 97° W. long., being 2° of lat., and 
3° of long. different from what it was said to be 
by Captain Parry’s observations.—[Naval and 
ilitary Gazette.] 





Animal Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame. [From the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. ] 
(Continued from page 135.) 

Consider two men wrestling together, and 
then think how various the property ef re- 
sistances must be: here they are pulling, 
and the bones are like ropes ; or again, they 
are writhing and twisting, and the bones bear 
a force like the axle-tree between two wheels ; 
or they are like a pillar under a great weight ; 
or they are acting as a lever. 

To withstand these different shocks, a bone 
consists of three parts, the earth of bone 
(sub-phosphate of lime); fibres to give it 
toughness ; and cartilage to give it elasticity. 
These ingredients are not uniformly mixed 
up in all bones; but some bones are hard, 
from the prevalence of the earth of bone ; 
some more fibrous, to resist a pull upon 
them; and some more elastic, to resist the 
shocks in walking, leaping, &¢. But to 
return to the forms. Whilst the centre of 
the long bones is, as we have stated, cylin- 
drical, their extremities are expanded, and 
assume various shapes. The expansion of 
the head of the bone is to give a greater, and 
consequently a more secure surface for the 
joint, and its form regulates the direction in 
which the joint is to move. A jockey, put- 
ting his hand on the knee of a colt, and find- 
ing it broad and flat, augurs the perfection of 
the full-grown horse. ‘To admit of this en- 
largement and difference of form, a change 
in the internal structure of the bone is neces- 
sary, and the hollow of the tube is filled up 
with cancelli, or lattice-work. These can- 
celli of the bone are minute and delicate-like 
wires, which form lattice-work, extending in 
all directions through the interior of the bone, 
and which, were it elastic, would be like a 
sponge. This more uniform texture of the 
bone permits the outer shell to be very thin, 
so that whilst the centre of the long bones 
are cylinders, their extremities are of a uni- 
form cancellated structure. But it is_perti- 
nent to our purpose.to notice, that this mi- 
nute lattice-work, or the cancelli which con- 
stitute the interior structure of bone, have 
still reference to the forces acting on the 
bone; if any one doubts this, let him make 
a section of the upper and lower end of the 
thigh bone,’ and let him inquire what ia the 
meaning of the difference in the lie of these 
minute bony fibres, in the two extremities ? 
He will find that the head of the thigh bone 
stands obliquely off from the shaft, and that 
the whole weight bears on what is termed the 
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buttress, all these delicate fibres converge, 
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or point from the head and neck of the bone, 
which may be rudely represented in this way. 





The preceding figure exhibits the head of 
the thigh bone, and shows the direction of 
the cancelli, converging to the line of gravity. 

We may here notice an opinion that has 
been entertained in regard to the size of ani- 
mals, It is believed that the material of bone 
is not capable of supporting a creature larger 
than the elephant, or the mastodon, which is 
the name of an extinct animal of great size, 
the osseous remains of which are still found. 
This opinion is countenanced by observing 
that their bones are very clumsy, that their 
spines are of great thickness, and that their 
hollow cylinders are almost filled up with 
bone. 

It may be illustrated in this manner: A 
soft stone projecting from a wall may make 
a stile, strong enough to bear a person’s 
weight ; but if it were necessary to double 
its length, the thickness must be more than 
doubled, or a free-stone substituted; and 
were it necessary to make this free-stone 
project twice as far from the wall, even if 
doubled in thickness, it would not be strong 
enough to bear a proportioned increase of 
weight : granite must be placed in its stead ; 
and even the granite would not be capable of 
sustaining four times the weight which the 
soft stone bore in the first instance. In the 
same way the stones which form an arch of 
a large span must be of the hardest granite, 
or their own weight would crush them. The 
same principle is applicable to the bones of 
animals. The material of bone is too soft to 
admit an indefinite increase of weight; and 
it is another illustration of what was before 
stated, that there is a relation established 
through all nature, and that the very animals 
which move upon the surface of the earth 
are proportioned to its magnitude, and the 

ravitation to its centre. Archdeacon Paley 

as with great propriety taken the instance 
of the form of the ends of bones, as proving 
design in the mechanism of a joint. But 
there is something so highly interesting in 
the conformation of the whole skeleton of an 
animal, and the adaptation of any one part 
to all the other parts, that we must not let 
our readers remain ignorant of the facts, or of 
the important conclusions drawn from them. 

What we have to state has been the re- 
sult of the studies of many naturalists ; but 
although. they have labored, as: it were, in 
their own department of comparative anato- 
my, shey have failed to seize upon it with the 
privilege of genius, and to handle it in the 
masterly mannet of Cuvier. 

Suppose’ aman ignorant of anatomy to 

ck up a boné>in an anexplored country, 

arns nothing except that some animals 
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he saw the print of its foot, but the form and 
jjoints of the skeleton, the structure of its 
jaws and teeth, the nature of its food, and 
its internal economy. This, to one ignorant 
of the subject, must appear wonderful, but 
it is after this manner that the anatomist pro- 
ceeds. Let us suppose that he has taken 
up that portion of bone in the limb of the 
quadruped which corresponds to the human 
wrist ; and that he finds that the form of the 
bone does not admit of free motion in vari- 
ous directions, like the paw of the carnivor- 
ous creature. It is obvious by the structure 
of the part, that the limb must have been 
merely for supporting the animal, and for 
progression, and not for seizing prey. This 
leads him to the fact that there were no bones 
resembling those of the hand and fingers, or 
those of the claws of the tiger; for the mo. 
tions which that conformation of bones per- 
mits in the paw would be useless without the 
rotation of the wrist—he concludes that these 
bones were formed in one mass, like the 
cannon bone, pastern-bone, and coffin-bones 
of the horse’s foot.* 

The motion limited to flexion and exten- 
sion of the foot of a hoofed animal implies 
the absence of a collar bone and a restrained 
motion in the shoulder joint; and thus the 
naturalist, from the specimen in his hand, 
has got a perfect notion of all the bones of 
the anterior extremity! The motions of the 
extremities imply a condition of the spine 
which unites them. Each bone of the spine 
will have that form which permits the bound. 
ing of the stag, or the galloping of the horse, 
but it will not have that form of joining 
which admits the turning or writhing of the 
spine, as in the leopard or the tiger. 

And now he comes to the head: the teeth 
of a carnivorous animal, he says, would be 
useless to rend prey unless there were 
claws to hold it, and a mobility of the ex- 
tremities like the hand to grasp it. He con- 
siders, therefore, that the teeth must have 
been for bruising herbs, and the back teeth 
for grinding. ‘The socketing of these teeth 
in the jaw gives a peculiar form to these 
bones, and the muscles which move them 
are also peculiar; in short, he forms a con- 
ception of the shape of the skull. From 
this point he may set out anew, for by the 
form of the teeth he ascertains the nature of 
the stomach, the length of the intestines, and 
all the peculiarities which mark a vegetable 
feeder. 

Thus the whole parts of the animal sys- 
tem are so connected with one another, that 
from one single bone or fragment of bone, 
be it of the jaw, or of the ,spine, or of the 
extremity, a really accurate conception of 
the shape, motions, and habits of the ani- 
mal may be formed. 

It will readily be understood that the same 
process of reasoning will ascertain, from a 
small portion of a skeleton, the existence of 
a carnivorous animal, or of a fowl or of a 
bat, or of a lizard, or of a fish; and what 
a conviction is here brought home to us, of 
the extent of that plan which adapts the 
members of every creature to its proper of- 
fice, and yet exhibits a system extending 
through the whole range of animated be- 
ings, whose motions are conducted by the 
operation of muscles and bones. 
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After all, this is but a part of the 


disclosed through the knowledge of a thing 
so despised as a fragment of bone. It car- 
ries us into another science ; since the know- 
ledge of the skeleton not only teaches us the 
classification of creatures now alive, but af- 
fords proofs of the former existence of ani- 
mated beings which are not now to be found 
on the surface of the earth. We are thus 
led to an unexpected conclusion from such 
premises: not merely the existence of an 
individual animal, or race of animals, but 
even the changes which the globe itself has 
undergone in times before all existing re- 
cords, and before the creation of human be- 
ings to inhabit the earth, are opened to our 
contemplation. 


Or Sranpinc.—This may appear to so.ne 
a very simple inquiry, and yet it is very,ig- 
norant to suppose itis so. The subject has 
been introduced in this fashion: “ Observe 
these men engaged in raising a statue to its 
pedestal with the contrivances of pullies and 
levers, and how they have placed it on the 
pedestal and are soldering it to keep it stea- 
dy, lest the wind should blow it down. This 
statue has the fair and perfect proportions of 
the human body ; to all outward appearance 
it ought to stand.” 

In the following passage we have the 
same idea thrown out, in a manner which we 
are apt to call French. Were a man cast 
on a desert shore, and there to find a beau- 
tiful statue of marble, he would naturally ex. 
claim, ‘*‘ Without doubt there have been in- 
habitants here : I recognize the hand of a fa- 
mous sculptor: I admire the delicacy with 
which he has proportioned all the members 
uf the body, to give them beauty, grace, and 
majesty, to indicate the motion and expres- 
sion of life.” But it may be asked, what 
would such a man think if his companion 
were to say, “Not at all; no sculptor made 
this statue; it is formed, to be sure, in the 
best taste, and according to the rules of art, 
but it is formed by chance. Am the 
many fragments of marble there has been 
one thus formed of itself. The rain and the 
winds have detached it from the mountain, 
and a storm has placed it upright on the pe- 
destal. Thej[pedestal, too, was prepared of 
itself in this lonely place. ‘True, it is like 
the Apollo, or the Venus, or-the Hercules. 
You might believe that the figure lived and 
thought ; that it was prepared to move and 
speak; but it owes nothing to art—blind 
chance has placed it there.”* 

The first passage suggests the conviction, 
that the power of standing proceeds not from 
any symmetry, as in a pillar, or from gravi- 
tation alone. It, in fact, proceeds from an 
internal provision, by which a man is capa- 
ble of estimating with great precision the in- 
clination of his body, and correcting the bias 
by the adjustment of the muscles. In the 
second passage, it is meant to be shown that 
the outward proportion of the form bears a. 
relation to the internal structure ; that 
and expression are not superficial qualities, 
and that only the Divine Architect could form 
such a combination of animated machinery. 


We shall consider how the human body 
is prepared by mechanical contrivances to 
stand upriglit, and by what fine sense of the 
gravitation of the body the muscles are ex- 
cited to stiffen the otherwise loose joints, and 
to poise the body on its base. ae 
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Or Saturn.—The planet Saturn is 79,- 
491 miles in diameter, and performs his re- 
volution round the sun in 10,746 days, 19 
hours, 16 minutes, at the distance of 903,- 
690,197 English miles. His motion in his 
orbit is said to be 18,000 miles per hour ; 
and the time he revolves on his axis 10 h. 
16’ by some astronomers, and by others only 
6 hours. 

Saturn is distinguished from all the other 
planets by a large luminous ring surrounding 
his body, which was discovered by the cele- 
brated Huygens, about the end of the 17th 
century. The same astronomer also disco- 
vered the fourth satellite, which attends this 
planet, and on that account is sometimes 
called the Huygenian satellite. The ring 
which surrounds Saturn appears double when 
seen through a good telescope, and is seen 
to cast a deep shadow on the planet. Dr. 
Herschel is of opinion that the ring has a 
motion round its axis ; but this is doubted by 
Schroeter, and some other astronomers. Re- 
specting the formation of this strange phe- 
nomenon, astronomers have been very differ- 
ent in their opinions, but the difficulty still 
remains as formidable as ever. 

The annexed figure represents this planet 
as seen by Sir William Herschel, on various 
occasions, with his powerful telescope. 

To Saturn the sun appears only one-nine- 
tieth part of the size it does to the earth ; 
and the light and heat which that planet re- 
ceives from the sun are in the same propor- 
tion. But to compensate for the scantiness 
of light derived from the sun, Saturn has 
been observed to have no fewer than seven 
satellites revolving round him, besides the 
luminous ring that surrounds his body. The 
Huygenian, or fourth satellite, was the first 
discovered; the first, second, third, and 
fifth, were some years afterwards discovred 
by Cassini ; and the sixth and seventh were 
discovered by Dr. Herschel, in the year 
"1789. ‘These satellites are all so small, and 
at such a distance from the earth, that they 
cannot be seen, unless with very powerful 
telescopes. 

The orbit of the planet Saturn was long 
considered as the boundary of the solar sys- 
tem, except the cometary orbits, which were 
always believed to stretch far beyond it. But 
by the discovery of the planet Georgium 
Sidus, this system has been extended far be- 
yond the limits formerly assigned it. 

Or Groreivm Srpvs.—A new planet was 


discovered by Dr.. Herschel, on the 13th of 


March, 1781, and called by him Georgium 
Sidus, out of respect to his Majesty George 
IIf., but astronomers have given it the 
names of Herschel and Uranus. This planet 
‘is situated far beyond the orbit of Sa. 
turn, being at the immense dist«n :e of 1,822,.- 
- §68,000 miles from the sun. ‘I'be time it re- 
quires to perform its revolution round that 
luminary is 83 years, 150 days, 18 hours. 
_ {ts diameter is about 4} times greater than 
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miles. _The distance of this planet from 
the sun being about double that of Saturn, 
can scarcely be discovered by the naked 
eye. However, when the sky is very clear, 
it may be perceived by a good eye, like a 
faint star of the fifth magnitude ; but it can- 
not be readily distinguished from a fixed star 
with a telescope of a less magnifying power 
than 200. This planet is placed at. so great 
a distance from the sun that it can receive 
but a very small portion of his light; how. 


by six satellites that revolve round it, all of 
which were discovered by Dr. Herschel. 
The periodic times of these satellites are as 
follows: The first is 5d. 21h. 25’; the se- 
cond, 8d. 7h. 1’ 19” ; the third, 10d. 23h. 4’; 
thé fourth, 13d. 11h. 5’; the fifth, 38d. th. 
49’; and the sixth, 107d. 16h. 40’. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that all these sa- 
tellites move round the planet in a retrograde 
order, and that their orbits are nearly all in 
the same plane, almost perpendicular to the 
ecliptic. 





New Inx Disrrisuvror.-We were lately 
shown, by Warren Jenkins, of this town, a 
new or improved machine, invented by him- 
self, for regulating, with mathematical exact- 
ness, the distribution and application of ink to 
the types. This machine is the first attempt 
of the kind by the inventor, and, therefore, im- 
perfect in some of its mechanical details ; but, 
in its present condition, it answers the intend- 
ed purpose very well. We have scarcely a 
doubt that the principle upon which the machine 
is constructed is correct, and that a more per- 
fect mechanical construction of all its parts 
will make it fully to answer the purposes for 
which it is designed. 

Should our anticipations be realized, and 
there seems little room to doubt that they will, 
an ordinary pressman, with the assistance of] 
a boy capable of moving the rollers, can take 
any number of clear, uniform impressions, ¢x- 
tending throughout a whole form or a whole 
book. This machine will, therefore, be no less 
important to readers who desire beauty and 
uniformity in what they read, than to printers 
who are responsible for the quality of their 
work. 

When the machine is once regulated so as 
to take a suitable quantity of ink, which will be 
the labor of but a few minutes, the pressman 
is relieved from further care in relation to the 
uniformity of the impressions, as the applica- 
tion of the ink to the rollers is entirely beyond 
the control of the boy who does the rolling. 
We may also add, that the machine is of sim- 
ple construction, and of course, little liable to 
get out of order ; whilst the cost will probably 
place it within the reach of every person own. 
ing a press. Several other advantages might 
be enumerated, but we think enough has been 
said to entitle it to the consideration of print- 
ers.—[Cincinnati Journal of Science. ]} 





Sratistics or Brewine In ENGLAND AND 
Scottann.—There were 216 brewers in Scot- 
land last year, of which above 33 are in the Ed- 
inburgh collection. Argyll has ouly one. There 
are 17,070 licensed victuallers in Scot) 





hat of the earth, or nearly 35,000 English 





which is 1 for every 123 persons, young 


ever, this want is in some measure supplied|} 
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y included with cme oa 
the proportion is still very great. England, which 
is a thirsty country, rejoices in 50,800 victual- 
lers, and 30,000 “ persons licensed for the gene- 
ral sale of beer,” making an aggregate of 81,- 
700 retailers: of beer, which is 1 for every 170 
souls. England has 1753 brewers, of whom 
108 are in London. Of the retailers of beer, 
37,000, or nearly one-half, brew their own beer. 
In Scotland, only 318 out of 17,070, or 1 in 57, 
brew their own beer. ‘In Scotland, 990,000 
bushels of malt were used for brewing in all the 
16 collections, of which one-tenth was used by 
the licensed victuallers ; 432,000 bushels were 
used in the Edinburgh collection ; 62 bushels 
served the two collections of North and South 
Argyll, containing 100,000 souls. In England, 
25,800,000 bushels of malt were consumed in 
the manufacture of beer: 13,800,000 by the 
brewers, and 12,000,000 by the victuallers or 
other retailers. In Scotland, the malt brewed is 
at the rate of four-tenths of a bushel for each 
person; in England it is 13 bushel. Ireland 
consumed 1,540,000 bushels of malt in her 
breweries, which is about two-tenths of a bush- 
el for each persqn. Of brewed liquor, one 
Englishman drinks as much as four Scotch- 
men, or nine Irishmen. In 1831, there were 
928,000 bushels of malt used for brewing in 
Scotland, of which 834,000 were used by the 
brewers, the rest by victuallers. In 1830, the 
Scotch brewers consumed 740,000, but the pa- 
per from which this is taken does not mention 
the victuallers. The increase in the quantity 
of malt used by the brewers since 1830 seems 
to be about one-fifth. 
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Early sown Vegetables inferior in Quality and 
Quantity to those sown later. By H. H. 
[ For the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
Mechanics, and Manufactures. } 

Mr. Eprror,—The season is now ap- 
proaching us rapidly when we shall be served 
with a variety of means and methods for pro- 
curing early culinary productions for the ta- 
ble. I do not know but there is room for 
improvement in this respect—doubtless, there 
is with many ; but you will permit me to say 
that I have not a profound regard for.a 
forced growth with any article in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. My reasons for viewing the 
subject in this light I will give. Ist. Be- 
cause persons in general cannot make the 
necessary preparations, and bestow the extra 
care and service required to secure those 
early productions, and find themselves remu- 
nerated by the article. Persons who culti- 
vate grounds with a view to supply a market 
may find themselves compensated for their 
labor in the sale of these early productions, 
and gentlemen of fortune can gratify their 
cravings for those premature . productions a 
few days earlier than their oe by 
applying time and money to that dbject ; but 
this will not prove that the generality of your 
readers can adopt this course without a loss 
of time and money. 2. As far as my own 
experience is concerned, those forced pro- 
ductions are inferior in point.of flavor to 
those which come in their season; and are 
often of a sickly quality. They are gene- 
rally thrown into the mafket in an unripe 
state, when they possess scarcely any of the 
qualities’ which they obtain in their maturity ; 
and the consequence is, sickness is prevalent 
in our cities. , I recollect to. have ‘seen, 
within a few years past, a remonstrance from 
the Board of Health in Boston, ‘or from the 
jmost eminent physicians of that City, Bgninst 
the practice I am now speaking of, and par- 





old, in the country; and though grocers who 








ticular objection was made to the | forced 
| growth of ihe cucumber, and its early sale in 















market. This accorded so far with my own 
limited observation in the country, that I 
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warm sun and a bland atmosphere during th 
day will put the juices of the plant into cir- 





could not but consider it entitled to special 
cousideration. 3. [1 am well satisfied, by 
‘ffiy‘own observation, that more persons in 
the country deprive themselves of the luxu- 
ries of a good garden every year, by sowing 
too early, than they do by sowing too late, or 
not sowing at all. There is one remark al- 
most universa! every year with those whose 
gardens I have inspected during the season 
— | sowed my seeds early, and they came 
up and looked thrifty for a while, but there 
came on a cold, wet spell of weather, which, 
with the aid of insects, destroyed them, 
about every one.” There is, however, a 
remedy for this in almost every instance, in 
resowing after the destruction of the first 
sowing, if persons did not generally think that 
it would avail nothing to resow so late in the 
season. I have been in the practice, for a 
number of years, of noting down the month 
and the day in each year when I committed 
my different kinds of seeds to the soil, and 
this I have done en the bottom lands in the 
Connecticut valley, and on the high lands of 
New-England, and I find this note appended 
to my journal for June 15th, 1832,—* I am 
now fully convinced, that, with the exception 
of onions, peas, pepper-grass, lettuce, English 
turnips, and a few potatoes for early use, all 
kinds of horticultural produce, which are ge- 
nerally cultivated in New-England, will suc- 
ceed best, nine times in ten, by not sowing 
until the last week in May.” On the 27th of 
May, 1830, I planted my cucumbers, and 
they yielded abundantly. May 21, 1831, I 
planted cucumbers; on the 23d, I planted 
some more and on the Ist of June planted 
again. Those planted on the 21st of May 
failed, and those planted on the Ist June did 
better than those on the 23d of May. On the 
18th of May, 1832, I planted cucumbers, and 
on the 2d of June I planted some more, and 
on the 4th of June I replanted where I sowed 
on the 18th of May, the first planting having 
failed ; the last succeeded well. On the 31st 
of May of this same year, I replanted early 
bush beans, where I had planted on the 18th 
of this month with a failure. And on the 
20th of June, I resowed the parsnip-bed, 
which was first sowed on the 8th of May; 
and from this last sowing I realized a good 
crop of parsnips. On the 23d of May sowed 
carrots, beets, peppers, cabbages, radishes, 
English turnips, and planted my cucumbers. 
All succeeded well, whilst most of my neigh- 
bors who sowed earlier were cut short in qual- 
ity and in quantity. I will state in this con- 
nection that, in two instances, I have raised 
the finest onions I have ever raised from 
sowings in the first week in June, but they 
will ordinarily succeed better from early 
sowing. And now, if we will allow for dif- 
ference of soil, and something for local situ- 
ation, I will venture to have my position put 
to the test by the people of New-England, 
and by all éthers at the west.of us, upon the 
same degrees of latitude, that, nine times in 
ten, what is considered late sowing will suc- 
ceed best, with the exceptions I have made. 
One special reason is, as I conceive, vege- 
tation never progresses rapidly until the soil 


culation, and open the pores ; but if the suc- 
ceeding night is cool, those juices stagnate, 











many of those early sown plants fail, is, be-. 
cause those small insects, called black lice, or 
fleas, prevail most during the cold season, in 
May, and they draw from the plant the little _ 





the pores close, and the progress of vegeta- 
tion is suspended, and if this is acted over 
for many nights in succession, the stock of 
the plant assumes a sticky hardness, the 
pores are fast closed, and the channels for 
the sap to circulate in are contracted so as 
greatly to impede the progress of the fluids 
during the day; and although the plant sur- 
vives the shock, yet it is a sickly plant, its 
leaves and tendrils are dwarfish and dry, 
and its fruit is scanty, bitter, and crooked, 
and indented with dark spots ; whereas, the 
plant that comes into existence later in the 
season, when the earth is warm and the 
nights are bland, continues its growth 
through the twenty-four hours, has a fresh 
and lively appearance, overtakes and passes 
by its kindred vine, that has been long strug- 
gling with adversity; its fruit is straight, 








juicy, and abundant. Another reason why 


life it derives from the earth, and it yields its 
life to an ignoble enemy! I would say, then 
to my New-England friends especially, bene 
over anxious to commit your garden seeds to 
the soil, because you experience a few warm 
days in the beginning or in the middle of 
May, except those kinds of plants which ex- 
perience has shown are the least affected by 
the cold and wet, and which require the 
longest season to reach maturity. You may 
be certain of a cold fortnight between you 
and summer, during which time, your seeds 
had better be out of the ground than in ; 
but this you muy do, and ought to do 
improve your kind of plants, have your ground 
well prepared for receiving the seed, and em- 
brace the first sure indications of approach- 
ing summer to commit your seeds to the 
earth and to a beneficent Providence. 
Respectfully yours, H. H. 





Balance Gate. By D. Lapnam. 
the Farmers’ Reporter. | 

Sir,—If the following improvement in 
the censtruction of farm gates should be 
deemed of sufficient value to be of use to 
the farmers of this country, you are re- 
quested to make it known to them through 
the medium of your valuable paper. 

This gate consists of two main posts, set 
firmly in the ground at the proper distance 
asunder, in the line of the fence; that part 
which is above the ground is made about 
12 inches square, and the lower part is left 
round, forming a shoulder at the surface of 
the ground. ‘These posts have mortices on 
the exterior sides to receive the rails of the 
fence. The gate itself is formed of three 
posts of scantling, 4 by 5 inches square, 
into which are framed about six strips of 
1} inch boards, 4 inches wide, so as to form 
a rectangular gate of the length and height 
required. Upon the top of these posts rests 
a beam, which extends back far enough just 
to balance the gate. The heel-post, upon 


[From 








which the gate turns, rests upon the shoul- 
der of the main post, at the surface of the 
ground, where there is a depression made to 
receive it, and it is secured at the top by a 
staple, or hoop of iron, passing around it, 
(the upper. part of the post being rounded 
for that. purpose,) and is fastened into the 
main post. The latch or fastening is formed 
by making one of the slats pass through the 
front post in a long mortice ; and the slat be- 
ing cut in two at the middle post, and se- 
cured by a pin, the piece can be raised or 
lowered in such a manner as to latch and 


















and atmosphere attain to a certain degree ot 
temperature, and it succeeds best when this i 
uniform. Cool nights are prejudicial 

plants of all descriptions, so far as my expe- 
‘Mence extends; and to many. they are al- 
" most fatal: they are so te the cucumber. 









unlatch the gate. 
the main post, to receive the latch in such a 
manner as to allow the gate to open either 
This 
stantial, and 














The_ notch is cut out of 








gate is much neater, more sub-/|tanni 
less liable to get out of repair, 
iithan those formerly in use, ‘There are t 





gates of this description onthe farm where 
my father resides, in the north part of Cham- 
paign county, and he intends soon to have 
one to each of his fields. D. Laruam. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1833. 





Srraw Cutrtinc Macuine.—A few weeks 
ago, we purchased for a subscriber on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, .one of Sinclair &. 
Moore’s straw cutters, of the middle size. We 
this week received from him the following tes- 
timony of its excellence, which we os 
rather for the benefit of the public, than for that 
of the worthy manufacturers. © By the way, it 
seems to be universally allowed by all who have 
tried it, that the saving by the cutting of all long 
food for stock is a very important one. Ve 
have noticed the testimony of farmers, of gra- 
ziers, of dairy-men, and of stage proprietors, 
all to the same point, and have never heard 
one state a contrary opinion against it. Those 
who have tried steaming this cut food, seem 
to agree pretty unanimously that this opera- 
tion improves its quality still as much more. 
Surely these facts are worthy the careful atten- 
tion of all concerned in the feeding of cattle 
and horses—but here is an extract from our 
friend’s letter : 

“T am delighted with my straw cutter. It 
will have saved all the money it cost before 
May-day. The ‘meat, drink, washing and 
lodging,’ of each of my carriage horses, cost me 
the last year at least $100: by means of the 
straw-cutter, I can give them better board, 
keep them sleeker and happier; and (at the 
present price of produce) both of them, the eur- 
rent year, will not cost me more than $60. I 
shall be the means of procuring a market for 
several straw-cutters, at which I rejoice, not 
on account of the seller, but the buyer.—[ Amer. 
Farmer. ] , 


Exrract or Sumac.—This substance is 
prepared in Sicily, and is used for dying 
skins. It occupies the one-h’ th 
of the volume of common sumac. It ii 
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ved in tepid water. 
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Tux Vine.—Mr. Sidney Weller says, in the 
American Farmer, that vines, when young, 
should have the ground kept loose about them, 
and free from weeds—that they will no more 
bear neglect in these particulars than corn or 

ether hoed crops. 





Bioopy Murrain.—A farmer in Madison 
county, Ohio, had lost several of his finest cat- 
tle by this disease, and upon opening them he 
found leeches in their stomachs, much swollen 
by the blood they had extracted, and it was also 
found that leeches were living in the water at 
which the cattle were in the habit of drinking. 
Believing that this was the cause of the disease 
he changed the water, and in future enly gave 
them that which was pure ; and for three years 
his stock had not been troubled with that dis- 
ease. Although this seems to show very conclu- 
sively that leeches are the cause of the disease, 
yet it requires further investigation before the 
question can be entirely settled.—[Gen. Far.] 





How TO MAKE THE MOST OF A LITTLE 
Lanp.—IJn the spring of 1830, 1 purchased 
inf this city a house and lot ; the lot was fifty 
by one hundred and twenty feet. One third o, 
the lot was covered by the building. Whenl 
purchased, there was not a tree, shrub or 
plaut, on the premises, notwithstanding the 
house had been constantly occupied for near 
forty years. 1 planted the first tree in the 
spring of 1831. I at that time planted three 
peach and three gage trees. One of the 
peach and the three gage trees bore fruit the 
past season. I have since added three more 
peach, four choice plum, one choice cherry, 
one quince, and four choice pear trees, which 
bid fair to bear fruitsoon. I have also three 
fine grape vines, that will probably bear plen- 
tifully next season, judging from their size. 
I have also about a dozen smaller vines. | 
raised on the same ground the past season, 
cucumbers, beets, sallads, citron melons, and 
nasturtiums, in great abundance for family 
* use and for pickling. I also had a great 

abundance of cabbage, both for summer and 
winter use. In addition to the above, | have 
at least fifty flowering shrubs aad bushes, such 
as roses, syringoes, altheas, lilacs, snowballs, 
rose acacias, flowering almonds, cape jasmines, 
&c. &c., with a plenty of the honeysuckle. 
_T have at least two thousand bulbous roots, 
such as hyasinths, tulips, crocuses, narcissus, 
&c., with equal that number of annual and bi- 
ennial plants and flowers, and all of the afore- 
mentioned luxuries and necessaries are en- 
joyed from the spot of ground that has laid 
waste for so great a length of time. There is 
still another item of profit to be added to the 
foregoing list : nine-tenths of the labor of cul- 
tivation has been performed with my own 
hands, morning and evening, when not en- 
gaged in my own regular business, unques- 
tionably affording me a greater degree of 
health, and certainly a far greater degree of 
pleasure, than I should otherwise have enjey- 
ed. I have also a lot in the rear ofthe above. 
mentioned, twenty-five by one hundred an 
twenty feet, on which there is a barn, cow- 
shed, and pig-stye, covering forty by twenty- 
five feet, leaving eighty by twenty-five feet 
for cultivation. Around this ] have a border 
of two feet wide, one fourth of which is occu- 
pied by currant bushes, one fourth by rasp- 
berry, one fourth as an asparagus bed, and 
one fourth for spinnage, for a cabbage plant 
bed, for early lettuce, &c. The centre is 
laid out in three squares of seventeen 





by 
twenty-three feet. ‘The first square I plant 
with early potatoes, the second with Lin 
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beans, and the third with sweet corn; of the 
two latter, | have a great supply for my fami- 
ly, and some for my neighbors. Potatoes we 
have of the finest kind, and in great abun- 
dance through the summer season. Last 
fall we put about four bushels in the cellar 
from the same patch. We were in the sum- 
mer nine in family, in the wintereight. The 
edge of my border | planted with bush beans ; 
and I do not recollect that I paid a single cent 
for vegetables, except for the articles of green 
peas, and a few carrots and parsnips, the lat- 
ter two of which J did not have of my own in 
consequence of sowing bad seed. [ give youl| 
the above statement of facts, with the hope that 
if you should think them worth publishing, 
some one person may be induced to try the 
experiment, when he will learn that it will 
not only afford him a sourée of profit, but one 
of great pleasure, to grow his own vegetables ; 
and that, while by beautifying his yard, he is 
not only adding to his health and comforts, 
but, in most cases, adding very much to the 
value of his property.—M. Hudson, Feb, 7, 
1834,—[Gen. Far. ] 





Buicut on AppLe Trees.—Our apple trees 
here are greatly injured, and some annually de- 
stroyed, by the agency of what seems to be a 
very feeble insect. e call it, from habit or 
from some unassigned cause, “the American 
Blight,” Aphis lanata; this noxious creature 
being known in some orchards by the more sig- 
nificant name of “ white blight.” In the spring 
of the year a slight hoariness is observed upon 
the branches of certain species of our orchards. 
As the season advances this hoariness in- 
creases, it becomes cottony, and toward the 
middle or end of summer, the under sides oi 
some of the branches are invested with a thick 
downy substance, so long as at times to be sen- 
sibly agitated by the air. Upon examiging this 
substance we find that it conceals a multitude o 
small wingless creatures, which are busily em- 
ployed in preying upon the limb of the tree be- 
neath. This they are well enabled to do, by 
means of a beak terminating in a fine bristle: 
thie being insinuated through the bark, and the 
sappy part of the wood, enables the creature to 
extract, as with a syringe, the sweet vital liquor 
that circulates in the plant. This terminating 
bristle is not observed in every individual : in 
those that possess it, it is of different lengths: 
and is usually, when not in use, so closely con- 
cealed under the breast of the animal as to be 
invisible. The alburnum or sap wood being 
thus wounded, rises up in excrescences and 
nodes all over the branch, and deforms it; th« 
limb deprived of its nutriment, grows sickly : 
the leaves turn yellow, and the part perishes. 
Branch after branch is thus assailed until they 
all become leafless, and the tree dies. 

This insect is vivaparous, or produces its 
young alive, forming a cradle for them by dis- 
charging from the extremities of its body 
quantity of long cottony matter, which beco- 
ming interwoven and entangled, prevents the 
young from falling to the earth, and completely 
envelopes the parent and offspring. This lan- 
guinous vestiture seems to serve likewise as ¢ 
vehicle fur dispersing the animal. The wind: 
wafting about small tufts of this downy matter. 
convey the creature with it from tree to tree 
throughout the whole orchard. In the autumn. 
when this substance is generally long, the winds 
and rains of the season effectually disperse 
these insects, and we observe them endeavor. 
ing to secrete themselves in the crannies of any 
neighboring substance. 

he first visit of this aphis to us is by nc 
meansclear. The epithet of American bligh: 
may be correctly applied ; but we have no suffi 
cient authority to conclude that we derived this 
t from that country: Normandy, and the 





est and long esteemed fruit from our orchards. 
—I have very successfully removed this bli 
from young trees, and from recently attacked 
places in those more advanced, by an easy ap- 
plication: Melt three ounces of rosin in an 
earthen pipkin, take it from the fire, and pour 
into it three ounces of fish oil; the lagredients 
perfectly unite, and when cold acquire the con- 
sistence of honey. A slight degree of heat will 
liquify it; and in this state paint over every 
node or infected part in the tree, using a com- 
mon painter’s brush. This I prefer doing in 
the spring, or as soon as the hoariness appears. 
The substance soon hardens and forms a var- 
nish, which prevents any escape, and stifles the 
individuals.—[Journal of a Naturalist.] 





Earty Corn.—There are three varieties of 
corn that every farmer should plant, expressly 
for using green, without reference to it as a 
field crop. There are but few people in this 
country but are fond of boiled green corn; 
and by a little extra pains the season for using 
it may be lengthened three or four weeks ; that 
is, it may be procured one month earlier than 
it generally is by the common field culture. 

he varieties which we would recommend 
are the Golden Soix, Flour Corn, or York 
Cheat, and the Sweet Corn. 

Golden Soix is the earliest corn with which 
we are acquainted; the ear is small but well 
shaped, and the corn is well flavored. 

Flour Corn, or York Cheat, is a white soft 
corn, which comes in soon after the former ; the 
ears are of good size, and it does not become 
hard and flinty, like common corn, cn which 
account it continues longer fit for use. This 
will last until the sweet corn is fit for use. This 
corn was named Yerk Cheat, because it was 
said to have been ground with wheat, in the 
early settlements of this country, when it could 
not be detected by the color of the flour. When 
broken, the inside of the kernel is white and 
mealy. | 

Sweet Corn.—This is undoubtedly superior 
to all other varieties for boiling ; is very sweet, 
and unlike other varieties ; it remains soft until 
it hardens by drying, when it becomes much 
shrivelled. 

Either, or all of these varieties, may be plant- 
ed in hot beds, or in light boxes of earth, which 
may be kept in warm situations about a house, 
until the fore part of May, when the plants may 
be taken out of the beds or box, and planted in 
hills in open ground, putting plenty of manure 
under the hill, and setting the plants pretty 
deep in the soil, so that if the tops should be 
killed by late frosts, the roots would not be in- 
iured.—[Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. ] 





Roiuine Grain.—We have on several oc- 
casions presented to our readers the results of 
using the roller. We now give another ex- 
tract—from the Genesee Farmer. 

On a careful examination of my wheat fields, 
the doubts I have felt and expressed in a former 
communication, of the propriety of rolling wheat 
in autumn, are now entirely removed. here 
the roller had passed no cavities were left, and 
the surface was rendered so compact and 
smooth, that the water passed off. But where 
the roller was not used, many of the cavities 
have been several times, and no doubt will a- 
gain be, partly filled -with ice, which must una- 
voidably, by its expansion, destroy many plants 
by breaking’ their roots. 

The season iw so far advaticed that we cannot 
expect, even should there be considerable more 
snow, that it will remain long on the ground ; of 
course, wheat will be exposed to alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. This is out of the power ot 
the farmer to prevent, but he may mitigate its 


effect by the use of the roller in the spring, as 
soon as the ground is dry to th depth of thoes 



















have conferred this evil upon us ; but it bide 


Netherlands too, have each been. supposed to 
fair to destroy, in progression, most of the vae| 






or four inches. This operatign will not only 
press down that which has been raised by the 
frost, but by pulverizing the gprface, cause the 
wheat to and seed has been 


sown, the beneficial effect om that will be great. 
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I have therefore come to the conclusion, that 
‘he wheat crop is benefitted by the roller both in 
autumn and spring. 





‘Neat Carriz or Great Brirain.—We 

ive descriptions of the principal breeds of 

ritish cattle : 

The long-horned or Lancashire breed o 
cattle is distinguished from others by the length 





of their horns, the thickness and firm texture 
of their hides, the length and closeness of their 
hair, the large size of their hoofs, and coarse, 
leathery, thick necks ; they are likewise deeper 
in their fore quarters, and lighter in their hind 
> era than most other breeds ; narrower in 
their shape, less in point of weight than the 
short horns, though better weighers in propor- 
tion to their size ; and though they give consi- 
derably less milk, it is said to afford more 
cream in proportion to its quantity. They are 
more varied in their color than any of the other 
breeds; but, whatever the color be, they have 
in general a white streak along their back, 
which the breeders term finched, and mostly a 
white spot on the inside of the hough. Ina 
general view, this race, notwithstanding the sin- 
gular efforts that have been made towards its im- 
provement, remains with little alteration ; for, 
excepting in Leicestershire, none of the subvari- 
eties (which differ a little in almost every one of 
those counties where the long horns prevail) 
have undergone any radical change or any ob- 
vious improvement. 


The improved breed of Leicestershire is said 
to have been formed by Webster, of Cauley, 





near Coventry, in Warwickshire, by means ot 
six cows brought from the banks of the Trent, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
which were crossed!with bulls from Westmore- 
land and Lancashire. Bakewell, of Dishley, in 
Leicestershire, afterwards got the lead as a 
breeder, by selecting from the Cauley stock ; 
and the stocks of several other eminent breed. 
ers have been traced to the same source. 


The short-horned, sometimes called the 
Putch breed, is known by a variety of names, 





taken from the districts where they form the 
cipal. cattle stock, or where most.attention 


f 


f\\of Scotland. The bone, head, and neck of these 





n paid to their improvement.;. t! 
fer paid P inguished by 
the Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


other breeds. The Teeswater breed, a variety 
of short horns, established on the banks of the 
Tees, at the head of the vale of York, is at pre. 
sent in the highest estimation, and is alleged to 
be the true Yorkshire short-horned ed. 
Bulls and cows from this stock, purchased at 
most extraordinary prices, are spread over all 
the north of England, and the border counties 


cattle are fine ; the hide is very thin ; the chine 
full; the loin broad; and the carcase through- 
out large and well-fashioned ; und the flesh and 
fatting quality equal, or perhaps superior, to 
those of any other large breed. The short- 
horns give a greater quantity of milk than any 
other cattle: a cow usually yielding twenty- 
four quarts of milk per day, making three fir- 
kins of butter during the grass season : their 
colors are much varied, but they are generally 
red and white mixed, or what the breeders call 
flecked. The heaviest and largest oxen of the 
short-horned breed, when properly fed, victual 
ithe East India ships, as they produce the 
thickest beef, which, by retaining its juices, is 
the best adapted for such long voyages. 





The Devonshire cattle are of a high red color, 
(if any white spots, they reckon the breed im- 
pure, particularly if those spots run one into ano- 
ther), with a light dun ring round the eye, and 
the muzzle of the same color, fine in the bone, 
clean in the neck, horns of a medium length, 
bent upwards, thin-faced, and fine in the chops, 
wide in the hips, a tolerable barrel, but rather 
flat on the sides, tail small, and set on ver 
high ; they are thin skinned, and silky in hand. 
ling, feed at an early age, or arrive at maturity 
sooner than most other breeds. Another au- 
ther observes, that they are a model for all 
persons who breed oxen for the yoke. The 
weight of the cows is usually from thirty to 
forty stone, and of the oxen from forty to sixty : 
the North Devon variety, in particular, from the 
fineness in the grain of the meat, is held in high 
estimation in Smithfield. 
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The polled or hornless breeds.—The most nu- 
merous and esteemed variety is the Galloway 
breed, so called from the province of that name, 
in the south-west of Scotland, where they most 
abound. The true Galloway bullock ‘is 
straight and broad on the back, and nearly level 
from the head to the rump, broad at the loins, 
not, however, with hooked bones, or project- 
‘ng knobs, so that, when viewed from above, 
the whole body appears beautifully rounded ; 
ie is long in the quarters, but not broad in the 
twist; he is deep in the chest, short in the leg, 
ind moderately fine_in the bone ; clean in the 
chop and in the neck; his head is of a mode. 
rate size, with large rough ears, and full, but 
‘20t prominent eyes, or heavy eyebrows, so that 
he has a calm though determined look ; his 
well-proportioned form is clothed with a loose 
and mellow skin, adorned with long soft glossy 
hair.” The prevailing color is black or dark- 
brindled, and, though they are occasionally 
found of every color, the dark colors are uni- 











is, dif. 
families of this race are dntnguiaed 
names of the Holderness, the, 7 er,|/formly preferred, from a belief that they are||Vanced, and exhausted his exertions 





tion. The Galloways are 

not very different from the size of the Devons, 
but as much less than the long horns as the 
long horns are less than the short horns. On 
the best farms the ave weight of bullockse 


three and a half years old, greater 
part of them are driven to the south, has been 
stated at about forty stone, avoirdupois ; some 
of them, fattened in England, have been brought 
to nearly one hundred stone. 





Limg anD ANIMAL Manure ror Wagat.— 
Lime has been found by chemical analysis te 
compose a very considerable portion of the 
kernel of wheat. It has also been found that 
any considerable quantity of animal manure, ap- 
plied to land where wheat is sown, has a tenden- 
cy to cause it to grow rapid, ang of course the sap 
bursts out, and it rots, as we call it; and when 
this takes place the kernel becomes shrivelled, 
and is rendered nearly useless ; and no human 
means can prevent it, if we enrich our land 
largely with animal manure. A previous clo- 
ver crop ploughed in is enough to cause wheat 
to grow sufliciently large, unless we wish for 
straw instead of kernel.. This cannot always 
conveniently be had when we wish to sow 
wheat. In such case it is desirable to 
something on the soil which willf cause fit to 
grow, and not surfeit it. ,We learn that in 
Britain, nothing has succeeded so well as lime. 
The farmers there, within fifteen years, have b 
the proper use of lime been able to procure 

or 40 per cent. more of the golden crop than 
formerly.—[Maine Farmer. ]_ . 





Arracx or Wiip EvLepuants ON A Grana- 
ry.—A small body of seapoys stationed at an 
outpost to protect a granary, containing a large 


er to quiet some unruly villagers, a few miles 
distant, who had set the authorities at defi- 
ance. Two of our party happened to be on 
the spot at the moment. No sooner had the 
seapoys withdrawn, than a herd of wild ele. 
phants, which had long been noticed in the 
neighborhood, made their appearance in front 
of the granary. They had been preceded | 
a scout, which returned to the herd, and hay- 
ing no doubt satisfied them, in a lan 
which to them needed no interpreter, that 
coast was cleai, they advanced at a brisk _— 
towards the building. When they a 
within a few yards of it, quite in martial or- 
der, they made a sudden stand, and began de. 


liberately to reconnoitre the object of their &t- 
tack. Nothing could be more wary and me- 
thodical than their proceedings. he walls 


of the granary were of solid brick work, very 
thick, and the only opening into the wipe 4 
was in the centre,pf the terraced roof, to whic 
the ascent was bya ladder. On the approach 
of the elephants, the two astonished spectators 
clambered up into a lofty banyan tree, in order 
to escape mischief. The conduct of the four- 
footed besiegers was such as strongly to excite 
their curiosity, and they therefore watched 
their proceedings with intense anxiety. The 
two spectators were so completely screened — 
by the foliage of the tree to which they had 
resorted for safety, that they could not be per- 
ceived by the elephants, though they could see ™ 
very well, through the little vistas formed” by: . 
the separated brarithes, what was” 
below. Had there been a door in the ry, 
all difficulty in obtaining an entrance w 
have vanished; but four thick nce would 
were obstacles which seemed at once to 
both the strength and sagacity ofthese dum 





robbers. Nothing daunted by the magnitude 
of the difficulty which they had to surmount, 
they successively began their operations at the 
ingles of the building. A large male elephant, 
with tusks of immense proportions, labore | for 
some time to make an Impression, but after a 
while his strength was exhausted and he 

tired.. The next in size and strength: 


¢ 
. 


andliconnected with superior hardiness of constitu-!!better success. “A third then came forward, 


* 
going on >: 


“npg of rice, was suddenlf removed, in or- 4 
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ying those tremendous levers with 





his jaws were armed, and which he 
[with such prodigious ra he at 
h succeeded in dislodging a brick. An 
ing once made, other elephants advanced, 
an entrance was soon obtained sufficient- 
-Jarge to admit the determined marauders. 
_As the whole herd could not be accommodated 
at once, they divided into small bodies of three 
or four. One of these entered, and when they 
had taken their fill they retired, and their 
places were immediately supplied by the next 
‘1@ Waiting, until the whole herd, upwards of 

- twenty in number, had made a full meal. By 
this time a shrill sound was heard from one of| 
the elephants, which was readily understood, 

_ . when those that were still in the building im- 
"mediately rushed out and joined their com- 
panions. One® of the first division, after re- 
Airing from the granary, had acted as sentinel 
while the rest were enjoying the fruits of their 
sagacity and perseverance. He had so *ta- 
tioned himself as to be enabled to observe the 
advance of an enemy from any quarter, and up- 

on perceiving the troops as they returned from 
the village, he sounded: tne signal of retrcat, 
when the whole herd, flourishing their trunks, 
moved rapidly into the jungle.—{Oriental An- 


nual. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XVIII. 
Chicago, Jan. 10, 1834. 
I have been here more than ten days, without ful 
_ filling the promise given in my last. It has been so 
eaid, indeed, as almost to render writing imprac- 
tf ticable in a place so comfortless. The houses w ete 
built with such rapidity during. the summer as to 
‘be-mere shells ; and the thermometer having ranged 
as low as 29 below zero during several days, it has 
* been almost impossible, notwithstanding the large 
- fires kept up by an attentive landlord, to prevent the 
. ink from freezing while using it, and one’s fingers 
“become se numb in a very few moments when thus 
exercised, that, afier vainly trying to write in gloves, 
Thave thrown by my pen, and joined the group com. 
posed of all the household around the bar-room fire. 
“This room, which is in an old log cabin aside off 
the main house, is one of the most comfortable 
places in town, and is, of course, much frequented, 
_ business being, so far as one can judge from the 
concourse that throng it, nearly at a stand still. Se. 
-veral persons have been severely frost-bitten in pase. 
ing from door to door; and, not to mention the 
quantity of poultry and pigs that have been frozen, 
an ox, I was just told, kas perished from cold in 
the streets at noonday. An occasional Indian, wrap 
_ ped in hie blanket, and dodging about from store 
to store after a dram of whiskey, or a muffled up 
Frenchman, driving furiously in his cariole on the 
river, are almost the,only passengers abroad ; while 
‘the wolves, driven in by the deep snows which 
preceded this severe weather, troop through the 
tuwn after nightfall, and may be heard howling con. 
tinually in the midst of it. 
_ The sitnatieon of Chicago, on the edge of the 
Michignn bet with the whule expanse of Lake 
_M n before it, gives the freezing winds from 
1@ Rocky Mountains prodigious effect, and renders 
_ @ degree ef temperature which, in sheltered situ. 
Gtions, is but litle felt, almost painful here. 
: The bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle ; for mpny a mile about, 
: _.. ‘There's scarce a bush. 

. . The town lies upon a dead level, along the banks 
ef a narrow ferked river, and is spread over a wide 
ex of surface to the shores of the lake, while 

of considerable draught of water can, by 

_of the river, unload in the centre of the 

 P believe I have already mentioned, that four.| 
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though a place of such mushroom growth can, o 
course, boast of but little solid improvement in the 
way of building, yet contracts have been made for 
the ensuing seoson, which must soon give Chica- 
go thuch of that metropolitan appearance it is des- 
tined so promptly to assume. 
ness, its situation at the central head of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley will make it the New Orleans of the 
North, and its easy and close intercourse with the 
most flourishing Eastern cities, will give it the ad- 
vantage, as its capital increases, of all their im- 
provements in the mode of living. 

There is one improvement to be made, however, 
in this section of country, which will greatly influ- 
ence the permanent value of property in Chicago. I 
allude to a Canal from the head of lake Michigan to 
the head of steam navigation on the Illinois, te 
route of which has been long since surveyed. The 
distance to be overcome is something like twelve 
miles; and when you remember that the head waters 
of the Illinois rise Jwithin eleven miles of Chicago 
river, and that a level plain of not more than eight 
feet elevation above the latter is the only intervening 
obstacle, you can conceive how easy it would be to 
drain lake Michigan into the Mississippi by this 
route ; boats of 18 tons having actually passed over 
the intervening prairie at high water. Lake Michi- 
gan which is several feet or mure above Lake Erie, 
would afford such a never-failing body of water that 
it would keep steamboats afloat on the route in the 
dryest season. St. Louis would theh be brought 
comparatively near to New York, while two thirds 
of the Mississippi Valley would be supplied by this 
route immediately from the markets of the latter. 
This canal is the only remaining link wanting to 
complete the most stupendous chain of inland com. 
munication inthe world. I-had a long conversatiou 
this morning, on the subject, with Major H., the 
United States Engineer, who is engaged in superin- 
tending the construction of a pier at this place. He 
was polite enough to sketch the main features of 
the route with his pencil in such a manner as to 
make its feasibility very apparent. -The canal would 
pass for the whole distance through a prairie coun- 
try, where every production ef the field and the 
garden can be raised with scarcely any toil, and 
where the most prolific soil in the world requires 
no other preparation for planting than passing the 
plough over its bosom. The most effectual mode 
of making this canal would be to give the lands along 
its banks to an incorporated company who should con. 
struct the work within a certain time. The matter 
is now merely agitated at elections as a political 
handle. 

January 13. 
I had got thus far in a letter to you, when several 
officers ol the garrison, to whom [ am indebted for 
much hospitable attention and many agreeable hours, 
stopped opposite the door with a train of carioles, 
in one of which I was offered a seat, to witneas a pa- 
cing match on the ice, There were several ladies 
with gentlemen in atfendance already on the river, 
all muffled up after the Canadian fashion in fur 
robes, whose gay trimmings presented a rich as well 
as mest comfortable appearance. The horses, from 
which the most sport was expected, were a black 
poney bred in the country, -and a tall roan nag frem 
the lower Mississippi. They paced at the rate of a 
mile in’ gomething less than three minutes. I rode 
behind the. winning horse one heat, and the velocity 
with which hé made our cariole fly over the smooth 
ice, was almost startling. The southern horse won 
the race ; but I was told that in nine cases out of ten, 
the nags from his part of the country, could not 
stand against a Freneh poney. Inthe middle ef the 
chase, a welf, probably roused by the sleigh-bells 
from hie lair on the rivers’ bank, trotted along the 
prairie above, within gun shot, calmly surveying the 
sport. The uninvited presence of this long-haired 
amateur at once euggested a hunt fer the morrow, 
and arrangements were accordingly made, by the 
several genilemen present, for that most exciting of 
sports, a wolf chase on horseback. I was not pre- 
sent at the assembling of the hunt; and the first in. 
timation I had of the game being afvot, was from hear- 
ing the cry of hounds and the shouting of a partyjof 
horsemen, as they clattered along the frozen river, 
with two prairie wolves and one gray wolf, running 
at full speed, about a pistol shot ahead of them. 
One wolf was k:lled. and another had made his es- 
cape before I joined the party. But the third, the 
gray wolf, which had struck off into the prairie, was 
still fresh, when I came into the hunt with an untired 
horse. Bui one of the hunters had been able to 
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ummer has been in the same proportion ; and al foarning boree. as the welf would double every 


As a place of busi-} 
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ment upon his tracks, while a half a dozen doge, 
embarassed in the deep snow, were slowly comin, 
up. I reached the spot just as the wolf first stood 
bay. His bristling back, glaring eyes, and fero. 
ciously distended jaws, might have appalled the dogs 
for @ moment, when an impetuous gray-hound, who 
had been for sometime pushing through the snow- 
drifts with unabated industry, having now attained a 
comparatively elear spot of ground, foaped with such 
force against the Hank of the wolt as to upset.him 
in an instant, while the greyhound shot far ahead 


of the ry. He recovered himse 
ning, bt otf wort ¥ 
thick neok-and broad muzzle indigent 
the bull-dog blood with that of » nati 
struck him firet upon the haunch, af 
ing to grapple him by the throat. > 
went, rolling over and over again in 
while the clicking of his jaws, ashe /anitpy 
ly at each member of the pack that hy<te 

him. was distinctly audible. The powerful dog al. 
ready mentioned secured him at last, by fixing his 
muzzle deeply into the breast of the prostrate ani- 
mal, This however did not prevent the wolf giving 
some fearful wounds to the other dogs which beset 
him; and accordingly, with the permission of the 
gentleman whe led the chase, I threw myself from 
my horee and gave the game the coup de grace with 
a dirk-knife which I carried aboutme. The success 
of this hunt induced us, upon the spot, to appoint 
another for to-day. 

It was a fine bracing morning, with the sun shin. 
ing cheerily through the still cold atmosphere far 
over the snow-covered prairie, when the party as- 
sembled in front of my lodgings to the number of ten 
horsemen, all well mounted and eager for the sport. 
The hunt was divided into two squads; one of which 
was to follow the windings of the river on the ice, 
and the other to make a circuit on the prairie. A 
pack of dogs, consisting of a gray hound or two for 
running the game, with several ofa heavier and fier- 
cer breed for pulling it down, accompanied each 
party. I was attached-to that which took the river ; 
and it was a beautiful sight, as our friends trotted off 
in the prairie, to see their different colored capotes 
and gaily equipped horses contrasted with the bright 
carpet of spotless white over which they rode, while 
the sound of their voices was soon lost to our ears, as 
we descended to the channel of the river,'and their 
lessening figures were hid from our view by the low 
brush which in some places skirted its banks. The 
brisk trot into which we now broke, brought us ra. 
pidly.to the place of meeting ; where, to the disap- 
pointment of each party, it was foundthat neither had 
started any game. We now spread ourselves into a 
broad line, about gunshot apart from each other, and 
began thus advancing into the prairie. 
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We had not 
swept it thus more than a mile, when a-shout on the 
extreme right, with the accelerated pace of the two 
furthermost riders in that direction, told that they 
had roused a wolf. “The devil take the-hinder. 
most,” was now the motto of the co y; and each 
one spurred for the spet with all eagerness. ‘Uohap. 
pily, however, the land along the bank « y Fiver, 
on the right, was so broken by. ravines,. ed up 
with snow, that it was impossible for us who were a 
half a mile from the chase when started, to come up 
at all with the two or three horsemen who led the 
pursuit. Our horses sunk to their cruppers in the 
deep snow drift. Some were repeatedly thrown; 
and one or twe breaking their saddle girthe, from the 
prodigious -struggle their horses made in the snew- 
banks, were compelled to abandon the chase entirely. 
My stout roan carried nie bravely through all; but 
when ] emerged from the last ravine on to the open 
plain, the two horsemen who letd ke chase, from 
some inequality in the surface of the prairie, were 
not visible ; while the third, a fleet rider, whose tall 
figure and Indian head-dress had hitherto guided 
me in.the chase, had been just unhorsed, and aban. 
doning the game afoot, was now wheeling off appa- 
rently, with some-other object in view. Following 
on the same course, we soon encountered a ceuple of 
officers in a train, who were just comingifrom a mis. 
sion of cherie eae tary 

a poor woman, whe. was frozen to.d@ath'0 

rie, aday or two. since—the wolves Waving elready 
picked her bones. before her fat aecame known. 
One by .one, our whole party collected: around to 
make their inquiries. ‘edie ten pale abitaren, and 
the two fortunate hunters soon after.joined us witha 
large prairie wolf hanging to the saddle bow of one of 
them. 



















‘Sid of the population have come in since last 
‘apting : the ‘erection of new buildings during thel 
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mile in the prairie, turning and winding hi 
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It was now about eleven o’clock; we were 
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- dred yards. 


_erust of a deep snow drift gave him an advantage over 


_river. 


‘cal, who would now and then look over his shoulders 
_and gnash his teeth, seemed at last as ifhe was about 


_ remember being once struck with the remark of an 


. in every respect suiting his owner, is priceless to the 


"falls exclusively to grooms and others from one end 


, remote from each other, that not only your comfo: uently spelled 
bs _ but-eometimes your personal safety depend upon ac-l|In proef of this I will cite a few of the almost num. 





our horses generally were yet in 
and.we scattered once more over the prairie with 
the hope of rousing more game: Not ten minutes| 
elapsed before a wolf, breaking from the dead weeds| 
which shooting eight or ten feet above the level of 
the snow indicated the banks of a deep ravine, dash-| 
ed. off into the prairie pursued by a horseman on the 
Tight. He made instantly for the deep banks of the 
river, one of whose windings was within a few hun. 
He had a bold rider behind him, how- 
ever, in the gentleman who led the chase, (a young 
educated half blood, of prepossessing manners, and 
well connected at Chicago.) The precipitous bank 
ofthe stream did not retard this hunter for a mo- 
meat, but dashing down to the bed of the river, he 
was hard upon the wolf before he could ascend the 
elevation on the oppesite side. Four of us only reach-| 
ed the open prairie beyond in time to take part in the 
chase. Nothing could be more beautiful. There 
was not an obstacle to oppose us in the open plain; 
and all our dogs having long since given out, nothing 
remained but to drive the wolf to death on horse. 
back. Away, then, we went, shouting on his track ; 
the hotly pursued beast gaining on us whenever the 


the horse, and we in our turn nearly riding over him 
when he came to ground comparatively bare. The 
sagacious animal became at last aware that his course 
was soon up at this rate, and turning rapidly in his 
tracks as we were scattered over the prairie, he pas- 
sed through our line and made at once again for the 
He was cut off, and turned in a moment, by a 
horseman on the left, who happened to be a little be- 
hind the rest; and now came the keenest part of the 
sport. The wolf would double every moment upon 
his tracks, while each horseman in successien would 
make a dash at, and turn, him in a different direction. 
Twice I- wesnear enough to strike him with a horse- 
whip; and once he was under my horses feet, while 
so fur.ously did each rider push at him, that as we 
brushed by esch other and confronted horse to horse, 
while riding from different quarters at full speed, it 
required one somewhat used—* to turn and wind a 
fiery Pegasus”—to maintain his seat atall. The ras- 


to succumb—when, after running a few hundred 
yards in an oblique direction from the river, he sud- 
denly veered his course at a moment when every one 
thought his strength was spent ; and, gaining the bank 
before he could be turned, he disappeared below it in 
an instant. The rider nearest to his heels became en- 
tangled in the low boughs of a tree, which grew near 
the spot; while J, who follewed next, was thrown 
out sufficiently to give the wolf time to get out of 
view, by my horse bolting as he reached the sudden 
edge of the river. The rest of the hunt were con- 
sequently at fault when they came up tous; and, af- 
ter trying in vain to track our lost quarry over the 
smooth ice-for halfan hour, we were most vexatious. 
ly compelled to abandon the pursuit as fruitless, and 
return to the village with only one scalp as the reward 
of our morning’s labors. 


It wag with no enviable feelings, I assure you, that, 
on making my arrangements an hour ago to start in 
the new Jine of stages which has just been establish. 
ed between this point and St, Louis, I found myself 
compelled to part with the friend to whom I was 
cheifly indebted for my share in the glorious sports 
L have just attempted to describe to you—the four. 
footed companion of my last six weeks rambles. I 


ingenious writer, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
when, in discussing the real and the relative value of 
horses, he observes that, the commonest hackney, if 


possessor. A favorite horse in fact, though his esti- 
mation may only depend upon’ the whim of his mas- 
ter, is one of this world’s goods which, like first-love 
and lost confidence, the Alexandrian M.S.S. and a 
perfectly fittingcoat,can never be thoroughly replaced. 
Tt is not, however, when the charge of such property 


of the year io another, that you feel its value. The 
stall-fed palfrey which you drive along a turnpike 
from one hotel to another, and abandon when he falls 
sick for some other means of conveyance, with as lit. 
tle concern as you would exchange your trunk for a 
portmanteau, or vice versa, has but little hold on one’s! 
feelings in comparison with the hearty animal with 
which you wander away, where he meets.with no 
caré but such as you bestow upon him; and when you 
in. turn become wholly dependent upon him for oyer- 
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coming distances and difficulties, between places i ueny sometimes that of Webster, and has tre. 
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when you push ahead through falling sleet, ford ri- 


vers, plunge through snow banks, or. cross morasses, || 


where the matted grass spreading its carpet over the 
shaking slough, embarrasses and wearies the step of 
your sagacious quadruped while it prevents his feet 
from sinking into the dangerous. quagmire beneath. 
Those weeks of such intercourse between man and 
brute, are like those rainy days when one is shut up 
in a country house with strangers. They cherish a 
fellowship more cordial than years of ordinary inter- 
course could engender. It is no little consolation to 
me that I leave my Bucephalus in excellent hands; 
nor does this necessary separation so engross my 
sympathies that I have none to spare for other part- 
ings. Upon these, however, I shall not dilate here, 
though you must not be surprised to find nre returning 
more than once hereafter to characters, scenes and 


incidents at Chicago, which I have hitherto left un-| 


touched. 


Tue Pinx Tipret, Jessamre Corrace, Tue Srmpie 
Fiower, Exven’s Visrr. New York, Protestant 
Episcopal Press:—-These are little tracts issued by 
the Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, of 
which the first named is among the earliest and best 
in composition, but much inferior to the succeeding 
ones inis paper and typography. The later ones 
are, altogether, very creditably got up. 


“Ance.’s Serizs or Scnoot Booxs.—We noticed 
some weeks ago with approbation, founded on our 
examination rather of the reading than the elemen 
tary portions of the work, this series of school books. 
A teacher who upon the strength of our remarks 
purchased the series, asks room to express his dis- 
sent from our opinion of these books, and to lay his 
reasons for that dissent before the public. We can. 
not refuse a request go reasonable, and so well sus- 
tained by evidence. We insert below his first num- 
ber :— 


ANGELL’s Series oF Scuoot Booxs.—Mr. Editor 
—The importance of correct elementary books cxn- 
not be too highly appreciated. The habits which we 
acquire in our childhood seem to be so interwoven 
with our very nature, that, even though we discover 
them to be erroneous, we find it exceedingly diffi. 
cultto correctthem. The infant mind has been aptly 
compared to a sheet of white paper, which receives 
an impression from the slightest touch of the pen, 
but from which a wrong mark or a blot can never 
be erased, and !eave it fair and smooth for a second 
impression. Hence itis that we see many well edu- 
cated men, in the constant practice of spelling and 
pronunciation which they themselves actually believe 
to be erroneous. 

I have been engaged in teaching fur many years, 
during which time I have examined a great variety 
of books intended for the instruction of children in 
the rudimente of erthography and pronunciation.— 
Having seen in the American a favorable notice of 
Mr. Angell’s Series of Books, and being anxious to 
benefit the children under my tuition by the introdue- 
tion of every thing that is in truth an improvement, 
I purchased a set of these books, and have given 
them quite a careful examination; and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that my’opinion of their merits is at vari- 
ance with yours; but, Sir, knowing your liberality, 
I have written my objections briefly, and request an 
insertion of them in your paper. , 

Mr. Angell has attempted to form a continuous or 
collateral series of spelling and reading lessons.— 
Each spelling lesson is composed of words selected 
from the reading lesson immed:ately following it ; 
and these words are thrown together in the spelling 
lessons without any regard to the greater ease with 
which one may ke spelied than another, or the na- 
tural advancement of the scholar, the first three 
numbers containing as great or a greater proportion 
of difficult words than the last three. The words 
are also repeated very uselessly in the different les. 
sons, while other words contained in the reading 
lessons, a knowledge of which is of the same impor. 
tance to the scholar, are not in any of the spelling 
lessons, consequently, the child will never know 
any thing of their orthography from the perusal of 
thom. 

The orthography of these books is in my opinion 
very objectionable ; for, in them, Mr. Angell has not 
followed the spelling ef any standard dictionary, 
but has sometimes adopted that of Johnson and! 
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15, 122 rein-deer, 274 


}he left the vessel m 3-P. M. yes! 





‘words at variance. with ali ef them. 










and No. 5, 200 Saviour, ‘ . 
2, 86 colowr, with u agreeably to Walker; and 2, 24 
entrusted, 80 poney, 2, 90 threshing, 4, 244 cozzen, 
paralysed, &c. &e., 

to Walker and Webster; in none ef the volumes, 
there either uniformity or consistency. in the spelling. 
Not wishing to extend this commynication anreason- 
ably, I propose to send you another article in which 
I will treat of Mr. Angell’s want: of a « of 
pronunciation, and of his erroneous and cei 

division of words. AN OED ScHooLmastTeRr.* 





SUMMARY. 

We inserted yesterday, on the authority of a 
tleman of the Bar, a short statement of points 
the Supreme Court in the case of Wheaton va. Peters. 
Another gentleman of the Bar informs us that that no. 
tice was not exact, anJ furnishes the following state. 
ment.—{ National on arene 

The aceount of the points decided in the case of 
Wheaton against Peters, contained in the Intelligencer 
of yesterday is inexact, both in stating that the Court 
had ruled “every point of law in the case in favor of 
the appellee, Mr. Peters,” and in emitting to state the 
most important principle of the law of copyright, which 
was actually settled in the case. 

To begin with the omission: - 

1. The Court has unanimously determined (to use 
the words of the opinion delivered by Judge McLean) 
«that no Reporter has, or can have any ight in 
“‘ the written opinions delivered by this Court, and that 
“the Judges thereof cannot confer on any Reporter 
“ any such right.” ? : 

2. The Court has not decided that the publication 
of Mr. Peters’ Condensed Reports is not an i be 
ment of Mr. Wheaton’s copyright in the 12 volumes of 
Wheaton’s Reports, so far as respects the 
order and arrangement of his book ; the eral opinions 
delivered by the Judges from the Bench, and taken 
down by Mr. W. in writing ;-the marginal notes, or 
abstracts ofthe points decided ; the statements of facts 
in each case, abridged by Mr. W. from the records ; 
and the analytical indexes to each volume, which Mr. 
W. claims as author, and which’ Mr. P.: hag; eopied 
from Mr. yf book. , r ; = 

3. The Court has made no finel disposition 
cause, but has remanded it to S Court below, With 
directions to ascertain, by a jury, the facts’ in dispute 
between the parties, reek 


The Supreme Court have given judgment in favor 
of Rowland Stevenson, impleaded with i 
and others, at the suit of James W. Parkins, conse-- 
quently the bail of Stevenson for the jail iersiee, is 
discharged; and after four months’ c n in 
jail and about three months on the, limits, Stevénson 
is once more at larze.—Courier. 


Appointments, Fes. 19, 

Kings—Peter Conover, Wm. R, Dean, Hugh Far 
rell, Asbury W. Kirk and Harmanus Hi.’ 
auctioneers. Abraham S. Wright and R. M. ¥ 
ting, inspectors of lumber. Jehn Pierce notary 
iic. Joseph Herbert, inspector of sole leather— 
States Dorson, inspector ef Beef and. pork. John 
Lott, jr. jadge of the municipal court for the village 
Brooklyn. 43 

New York--Peter H. Ryckman, culler of staves 
and heading. ee 4 


We learn that on Soturday night last, a disturb- 
ance, which resulted in a serious riot, broke out 
among the students of the University. The dwell- 
ing of the President was attacked, the windows of 
the Professors broken in, and several Sree 
charged. We did not learn that personal injury 
sustained by any of the parties, nor does ou 
formant know the particular cause of the dist 
ance, or in’ what manner it was quelled. We. wait 
wich anxiety for the particulars of this diegre : 
affair, which will be doubtless furnished by ournext 
advices from Tuscaloosa.—[Mobile Register, 6th 
March. } . y 

Several lighters have come up from the brig 
Buenos Ayres, with sugar and rum, te “Dr. 
& Son. The brig will probably be g . 
theman who arrived in town last even 
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side, sufficient to take in the residue 
and the brig, it is probable, will get.off th 
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from Pittsburg for that port, heavily freighted with 
is-||dry goods, &c. The boat struck asnag in the Missi- 
sippi, about twelve miles above the meuth of the 
Ohio. The snag passed through the bow end up to 
the hurricane deck, without breaking off. In this 
situation, by the aid of a keel boat which she had in 
tow, and of a steam boat, about twenty tons of the 
freight were got out uninjured. A great portion of 
the remainder will be lost, as the boat had sunk about 
twenty feet, and the depth of water is represented to 
be thirty or forty feet. Most of the goods, it is be 
lieved, were insured, principally at Eastern offices— 
but in one or two cases heavy loss has been sustained 
by the owners. 
























































is a perfectly plain one, be replaced on the Constitu- 
tiow, and that her stern be also finished in a plain 
manner. For the honor of that noble ship, we hope 
the figure head, in regard to which much just indig- 
mation has been manifested, will be dispensed with. 
It wil he intime to ornament our vessels with the 
buate of any man, when History shall have establish- 
od hie character, and prenounced him worthy of such 
rT. 


The Rev. Dr. Ducacuert, of Norfolk, Virginia, has 
received a unanimous call to the Restorship of St. 
Paul’s, Philadelphia. 


Iurortant.—The Baltimore American of yester- 

day morning has this formidable announcement : 

The following notice was handed for insertion by 

the Cashier of the Bank of Maryland, last night, 
when this paper wae about going to press :— 
To rue Pustic. 
Bank of Maryland, 
' 24th March, 1834. 

The Board of Directers of this Institution have 
ascertained with snrprise and deep regret, equal to 
any that the community .will feel, that this institutien 
is unable to proceed with its business, and they have 
resolved to transfer all its effects to a Trustee, for 
the equal benefit of the creditors of the Bank. 

The Board of Directors hope and trust that the 
assets will be sufficient to discharge the debts of the 
institution, and their determination to s:op its busi- 
ness at once, is from a conviction that to continue 
it longer would only be attended with loss to the 
community. Their advice to the creditors, founded 
upen the best judgment they are able to form, is, not 
t@ gacrifiee their claims. The debtors of the insti- 
tution will have the privilege of paying their dobts 
with the notes and certificates of depositc and the 

accounts due by the Bank, and these alone they 
hope will enable the note holders and depositors 
speedily to realize nearly all, if not the eutire amount 
of their credits. 

By order, R, Wizson, Cashier. 

Letters from Baltimore, reecived this morning, 
state that on the failure of the Maryland Bank, the 
whole town was in an uproar; all classes of people in 
motion and commotion; a run onallthe Banks; such 
a day of excitement, one writer says, he never wit- 
nossed before. The stockholders in the Maryland 

Bank, will, it is said, lose all. The following facts 
are stated in one of the letters—our readers will make 

~@aeir own comments on the use thus made of the pub. 
lie monies. 

“This Bank has been circulating vast numbers of its 
notes in the West; last week a draft from the 
the West for $150,000 was presented through the 
Branch Bank—the President Poulteny asked ene 
dey. It was granted—an express was sent to Mr. 
Secrétary Taney, who drew on the Branch for 

~ $200,000, thus the draft on the Maryland Bank was 
paid, and the other $50,000 were deposited in the 
Pst Bank, the Union, which has done every thing in 
ite pewer to sustain Poultney’s Bank, but all in vain, 
eg sided by the Government in the sum of $150,- 


The Canadian Giant, well known as having exhi- 
bited himself in several countries of Europe. and 
America, died at St. Jean des Chaillons, about 30 
miles above Quebec, on the 28th ult. His name was 
Modeste Malhiot. His height was six feet four 
inches, and his weight 619 1.2 lbs. The coffin in 
which he was interred was three feet wide, and two 
feet and a half deep. 


of Lanps soLp ror Taxes.—The Argus of yester. 
day says the sales of Monday did not go through the 
county of Alleghany. Next day the residue of Al- 
leghany was gone through with, and Broome would 
follow. 


Tue Supreme Courr or tae Unirep States ad- 
journed on Wednesday, 19th, after a sessior o 
sixty-six days, and having disposed of every case 
ready for trial. It decided 79 cases and left 41 on 
the docket. 


Melancholy. Accident.—On the evening ef the 9th 
instant, ‘says the New Orleans Advertiser, of the 
llth inst.) when some gentlemen were amusing 
themselves shooting with pistols at the Lake, an in. 
experienced young mar man took in his hand a hair 
trigger pistol, and when in the act of preparing to 
shoot he touched the trigger—the pistol went off, 
and the ball passed through the body of Mr. B. B 
Builer, a highly respectable gentleman, entering at 
the point of the third rib, and passing out at the side 
of the spine. He died of hemorrhage in a few hours 
after the accident. 


The Key West Sentinel, of the 20th ult., contains 
the decree of Judge Webb, awarding fifteen per 
cent. salvage to the libellants of the ship Hector 
and cargo, stranded on the Florida Reef, on her 
voyage from New York to Mobile. The value of 
the ship and cargo was estimated at $70,000. 


Alexandria Market —Flour has improved. Sales 
were made from stores on Monday at $4 20 to $4 25. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE . 

Gitsert Stewart Newron.—lIt is with the great. 
est satisfaction we find in the London Courier the 
following contradiction ef the paragraph from the 
Literary Gazette, published by us yesterday : 

There is ne foundation for the statement in the 
Literary Gazette of the death of Mr. G. S. Newton, 
the Royal Academician. That gentleman has been 


seriously indisposed, but was considerably better 
yesterday.—([Cuurier.]} 


From GrisraLtar we have, by the favor of Mr. 
Regalley, of Boston, a passenger in the brig Mon- 
tano, papers to 18th ult., furnishing Madria dates of 
the llth. There is nothing however of importance. 


Late and ImporTANT FROM SPaiIn—prREcTt.—We 
are again indebted to Ex-Governor Cabrera for ex- 
tracts from his private letters down to the 11th Feb. 
from Cadiz, received by the Ganges, at Boston. These 
tidings are considerably later from Madrid, and also 
later from Lisbon than the advices received via Eng- 
land; by which it appears that Don Pedro had gained 
important advantages over Don Miguel. 

From Private Letters, dated 

Capiz, 11th Feb. 1834. 

By the British man-of-war Stag, arrived at our port 
from Lisbon, we have received letters and newspa- 
pers from that capital, as late as the 3d inst. by which 
we find that three important victories have lately been 
obtained by the troops of Don Pedro against bis op- 
posers.. In the afternoon of the 2ist January in 


Tre Banx or Maryianp.—The failure of this 
bank, and the alleged aid extended to it by the Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, are already, it will be seen, 
under the consideration of the Senate of the United 
Mates. Meantime the President of this bank thus 
honorably meets the case of possible loss to holders 
of its notes by a pledge of hie whole fortune :— 


My confident opinien is that the Bank is able tu pay 
all ite obligations, but to obviate any difficulty what. 
ever, and to satisfy the holders of the notes and the 
epeeial certificates of the Bank, I hereby pledge my 
whele private estate, whether real, personal, or mix. 
ed, to redeem any deficiency that the means of the 
Bank may, by any possibility, be unabled to redeem. 


Evan Pouttrey. 
 “Mereh 25, 1834. 

Fire—We are informed, (says the Albany Even. 
ing Journal of yesterday) that. apwards of 20 build. 
a 9 sa by fire [tét evening ia Troy. 
8 bi from River st. to Starbuck & Son’s 


* Steam Boat Napoleon.—The St. Louis Republican 
announces the total loss of jhe steam boat Napoleor, 


repe them with such vigor and -bravery 


‘7th regiment, seven pieces of 


the environs of Pernes, the troops of Don: Mn we 


whole of the Miguelites were entirely defeated, leav-| 
ing in the hands of Saldanha more than one thousand 
prisoners, among them nearly a whole battalion of the}ias if no 
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ry and some ban- 
ners. Mean while the Duke of Terceira = Flor) 
was also attacked by another division of Miguelites, 
in the position of the bridge of Aseca, where the lat- 
ter were equally defeated, with an immense loss.— 
Then the Duke sent in the direction of Villada a body 
of cavalry to punish 700 enemies who had passed the 
river Tagus from the South to the North side. All 
this force was entirely cut to pieces and annihilated ; 
the few that escaped from the bayonets of the Pedro. 
ites, precipitated themselves into the river, where they 
were drowned. The Miguelite army, routed on every 
point, may now be considered as lost; the relicks 
will soon be extinct. 


Sprain.—In Spain, the partisans of Don Carlos, the 
Pretender, increase every day in Biseay and Na. 
vatre, where the Queen has sent a force ef 30,000 
men. A decree has been issued by the Queen er- 
dering that the rebels taken with arms should be pnt 
to death it they are officers, and condemned to hard 
labor or transportation to Cuba, Porto Rico, or Phi- 
lippine Islands if they are sergeants, corporale, er 
private soldiers. 

The principal labor that now oecupies the whole 
attention ef the Government is the mode of convek- 
ing the Cortes or General Assembly of the Nation. 
The liberals enlist themselves in the ranks ef the 
National Militia everywhere. The prevince of Ca- 
talonia alone has actually 30,000. They are all in 
expectation of the mode in which the Cortes are te 


be convoked, and that mode is to decide their cur. © 


duct. Meanwhile, they resting on their arma, they 
are indignant at the past, smile at the present, and 
rejoice at the future. The most striking feature of 
the present state of the affairs in Spain is, that 
France and England are endeavoring to repress the 
general expansion of liberty, while the Captains Ge- 
neral of the army, who had been the principal sup- 
porters of the dead tyranny, are now at the head of 
the liberal party. 





MISCELLANY. 

Laconie Epistles.—There was a celebrated diplo. 
matist, whose time, at one period of his life, was se 
engaged in matters of political impertance, that he 
could scarcely find a moment to attend te social du- 
ties, anda certain facetious colleague used to say 
that he never dotted his i’s or crossed his 1's for the 
purpose of savingtime. Itis not, therefore, proba. 
ble that such a man would fritter away his precieus 
existence in writing letters te friends upon subjects 
unconnected with ambition and party intrigues. He 
however, broke through this determination, in the 
following instance. A lady, with whom he was well 
acquainted, married a young French nobleman, the 
choice of her heart. Scarcely had the honeymoon 
passed away, when the husband was attacked with a 
severe illness, and died. The diplomatist being in- 
formed that the affliction of the lady was so intense, 
that night and day she did nothing but weep—that 
sorrow would soon bring her to the grave—deemed 
it an imperative duty to write a letter of condol. 
ence. This he performed—but, reflecting that true 
grief is always laconie, and wishing her to undetstand 
how alive his feelings were tothe irreparable loss 
she had sustained, he wrote these words—and they 
formed the whole contents of the condoling letter : 
‘Ah! Madame !!”—Six months passed away, and 
grief and sorrow passed also away with the fleeting 
months. The fair lady followed the example of the 
Dame of Ephesus, and took te herself another hus- 
band. No soener had the writer of protocols heard, 
this news, than he evinced more than usual alaerity 
iu coming to the conclusion of writing a eongratula. 
tory epistle, which was accordingly despatched. He 
again reflected, that if grief be not loqnacious, joy ie 
also lacouic—and so he wrote, ‘* Ho!ho! Madame !” 

BACKGAMMON -wersus CHER. 

I am just come away from a terrible dispute with 
cousin Kate on the relative merite of backgammon ; 
and to hear us at our argument you would think 
Bedlam was broke loose outright. I say our argu- 
ment, because I am a gallant fellow: though, to put 
modesty on the shelf for once, the ratiocination is 
pretty nearly all on one side—mine, of course,— 
Yet, I don’t know how it is, I can never bring Kate 
to my way of thinking—nay, she has not unfrequent- 
ly the assurance to say that I am the venquished 
party. ‘Women are certainly the worst of arguers 
in the world ; they never know when they are beaten. 
¥ou may assail them with logic, you may batter 
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till I am nearly black in the face, and she is reduced) 
to a positive nonentity, calmly she ‘spreads out her 
wings, like © regenerated phoenix (excuse the stale- 


lingly walk ont in the dark with a man whom I had 
heaten at chess. You may believe it or not, as you 





neas of the simile!) and from those cinders of argu- 
mentation, raises up in all the pride of unruffled plu. 
mage. This puts me in a pet—well it may, indeed ! 
—and then we get to “high words ;” and then Kate 
laughs; and then I bounce out of the room ; and, 
running to this little den of mine, set to to vindicate 
rayself in an essay. ' 

That’s the best way of disputing, after all—the 
pleasantest, at any rate. You can then give your 
arguments fair play. If there is a weak point in your 
adversary’s reasoning, what fine tearing work you 
ean make of it! And if a tough objection comes in 
your way, how easy to misunderstand it, or skip it 
over altogether! Commend me to your pen argu- 
ment, there is none to compare with it. It is like a 
grand field-day and review, where the troops are all 
on one side : or, if you are obliged, for candor’s sake,to 
give yourself a few heavy lunges, no fear but you will 
find means to parry them—like the cat in the kitchen, 
you need not care being tossed head over heels a lit- 
tle, for there is no danger but you will come down on 

t legs again. 

wlbw diy ons can like chess moves my especial 
wonder. It is the dullest, the puzzlinest, and the te- 
diousest game under the sun. There they sit, Kate 
and James, posing and prosing over those horses’ 
heads and fools’.caps hour after hour, night after 
night. They speak but once or twice in an evening, 
and then only monosyllabically, ‘Check !’—and it 
seems as if a chair or a table, had been suddenly en- 
dowed with speech. Theyjean’t talk themselves, and 
they can’t be talked to. You cannot ask the civilest 
question but they give you a sulky answer—if, indeed 
they condescend to give you an answer at all. They 
eall it playing at chess: monstrous perversion :—to 
me it seems | Saar work than algebra. It is the 
most lack lustrous of all gamee—it is no game at all, 
in fact—it is a labor, anda labor too, the most irksome 
that ean well beimagined, It is like those “instruct. 
ive games” invented fer children, where they are re- 
quired to twirl the tee-totum and ascertain the height 
of John Chinaman in a breath; where the drawing 
of a card or the throwing of a die leads you to the 
depth of the Mediterranean or the longitude of Per- 
mambuco. Poor dear children! who could have so 
miserably mistaken the nature of the play— who 
eould have forged such fetters for their souls! But, 
bless them, they despised the cheat—they spurned 
the starved snake—they tore the false sheet into ten 
thousand tatters—they shivered the tee.totum into; 
ten thousand fragments! But look at the chess-play. 
ers, motionless as a brace of mummies! And yet 
they describe their game as ‘‘ very exciting.” Ha! 
ha! only observe their faces—not a curl of the lip, 
net atwinkle of the eye—they have not mustered 
so much as a smile betwixt ’em this half hour! 
Once or twice, indeed, they have been ‘* excited” 
to a most portentous frown ; and something very like 
a half-suppressed ‘‘damn it” has every new and 
then been heard on James’s side of the board. They 
tell you it is the game of kings—war in minature. 
If kings like it, well and good ; one seldom hears of 
them playing at it. I have been a constant reader of 
the daily papers this—no matter how many years ; 
I have read of his Majesty taking an airing in the 
Park, playing a quiet rubber at whist, sailing on Vir- 
ginia Water, and going te look at the harriers at the 
Devil’s Dyke ; but I never heard of the king playing 
chess. As for its being an image of war (no great 
credit by.the.bye,) so is back gammon—so is crib 

bage—so is fox-and-goose. Query:—do kings 
ever play at fox-and- goose? 

I have mentioned backgammon. Yes, backgam- 
men isa game. What life—what spirit—what mer. 
rimeat—what variety’ Rattle, rattle, rattle, ge the 
dice—bang sixes! Brave! take you up—cever my 
own blet—take you up again, and complete the last 
point in my owntable. Ha, ha! if that is not enough 
to make any one die with laughing, what is? Throw 

ix and three—obliged to leave a blot—fours 
—fours, by Jove, you take me—there again—up I 
go, two men mast headed in a moment, and my ad- 
versery grinning from ear toear. Ha, ha, ha! 

That’s what I like in backgaramon.~ The reverses 
are so sudden—the ups and downs are as quick as in 
running hand.» You have not time to brood over 
your ill luck, And your enjoyment is the keener for 
the shortness of your triumph. It is like a game at 
fisticuffs, where you shake hands with your antago- 





nist before you set to, and pledge his health in a bum. 





per when all is over. The other is far more vicious 
—downright French and English—wer to the knife} 
—thorough “good hating.” In back on, you 


like ; but I onee knew a young fellow who lost his 
mistress and forty thousand pounds by indiscreetly 
taking her queen with one of his pawns; and my un. 
cle, who is as fond of backgammon as I am, assures 
me that he has heard of a persen who, having been 
stale mated when on the poipt of winning a long-con- 


could properly understand chess—it is such in-and- 
out, three-cernered work. The rooks, bishops, and 
pawns, I could manage well enough; but these horrid 


horses’ heads, they always perplexed me. And then 
that castling the king, I never could remember, from 


one time to another how it was done; and never saw 
the use of it when it was done. Most people, I be- 
lieve, play at chess because they think it fine to do so; 
young ladies, because they fancy it argues a mascu- 
line mind—-young men, because it hides their stupi- 
dity—retired tallow-chandlers, because they think it 
genteel. I was once fool enough to be dazzled by 
the glitter of the red and white, studied Phillidor, and 
went to see the automaton. 
long duration—I soon cut my wisdem-teeth—I soon 


der, you and I could have a hit together at this mo- 
ment. I can never tire of backgammon. It is like 


shockingly antique ;) itis like bread and cheese, o 
which it is said, the more you eat the hungrier you 
get. It unwearies the mind, and rectifies the spirits. 


Cesar. The very sight of a backgammon-board is 
enough to put me into good humor. Those stripes 
of crimson and grey, how pleasant they be, like the 


coruseations of the Aurora Borealis! 
the arena of the chess war! It always puts me in 
mind of the symbol on an alehouse window. It de. 
serves ro better than to be played on a shutter. 


to be played with solemn thoughts and sour faces. 


Yeu ought to laugh every time you throw, and if 


you heave not a jest ready for every ‘*‘ doublets,” you 
= deserve to throw doublets again as leng as you 
ive. 
chance, it will scarcely be in good taste ‘to make 
such stand upon your skill. Lessa is it to be endured 
that you sheuld be constantly referring to Hoyle, for 
the maintenance of some vexatious rule or foolish 
courtesy. If a man stand shilly-shallying over a 
blot, or hesitates to take one of your men, for fear 
of consequences, beware how you lend him your 
money, or entrust him with the title deeds of your 
house! If a man insults you by pedantically quo- 
ting and resolutely maintaining antiquated laws, 
such as “‘ If you touch a man you must move it, and 
if you relinquish it you eannot recall it,” shut the 
board in his face, ring for your slippers, and go to 
bed. I was once called in to bail a fellow with 
whom I had long been on terms of intimacy. We 
played a game or two at backgammon in the spung- 
ing house. I threw six times, one en one side o 
the board, one on the other. He protested it was 
against the rules of the gamc, and insisted on my 
throwing again. I took up my hat, left the room, 
suffered my friend to go to prison. Did I not serve 
him rightly ? 

The only objection I ever heard against backgam. 
mon was its want of sociality, only two can play at 
it. This is the objection of my very good friends, 
the whist players. But I don’t congider it an objec. 
tion : far from it—it isan advantage. There is sel- 
dom more than one person in a company that you are 
to concern yourself about; a friend, perhaps, or a 
sweetheart. If a friend, how delightful an oppor- 
tunity it affords you for a téte a téte! You go on 
playing and joking, rattling the dice, and squibbing 
off puns, as pleasantly as sunshine in a hayfield.— 
The game no more interrupts your thoughts than a 
gale interrupts the serenity of the deeps. It is to 
your discourse what the accompaniment is te a song: 
it is as animating asa trumpet is to a war-horse, or 
a view-hollo to a fox hunter, or a pair of bagpipes to 
a Scotchman. In the case of a sweetheart, the 
game is positively invaluable. To the lady herself, 
what opportunities it afferds for the display of a well 
turned arm ; how daintily her little fingers curved 
about among the men; how brilliantly glance her 
bright eyes, smiling over some lucky throw! And 





to youa fete champetre, or a faney ball, gives not 
half the facilities. .I never was in leve but once in 


have not time to be angry; in chess, ill blood must/fi 
|needs grow from so long brooding. I weuld not wil- 


tested game, took it so much to heart that he cut his 
carotid artery three weeks after. For my part,I never 


But the fit was not of 






































returned to dear old backgammon ; and I wish, rea- 


** Sweet Home,” (the song, I mean,) you cannot have 
too much of it; the appetite here ‘* grows by what it 
feeds on,” (really our quotations and similes are 


It turns a Nero into an Augustus, and a Cymon into a 


glowing clouds of a summer sunset, or the brilliant 
How different 


Backgammon is easentially a gay game. It is not 


As backganimon is a game almest entirely of 






























have we mingled with the rattling ef the 
how very close have we brought our lips (all bat 
kiseing) under pretence of disputing about a threw, 
or ascertaing the length of a six-and-five! How 
often, too, when your poor aunt has looked up frem 
the **Whole Duty of Man,” and seen ts leaving 
blot after blot, and throwing helter-skelter, and play. 
ing into the wrong table, and taki 
instead of our adversary’s—how 
1 dus with her old favorite exclamation, “ Hey day! 
aow now ?” and how have you blushed, >» at 
being convicted ef a sigh or an ogle! and how have 
I stammered out an excuse for my fingers, which 
were haply caught playing themselves 
jetty ringlets, or for my toe, whieh was san 
to your toe under the little rosewoed table! -Oh! 
Mary, Mary! those were happy days! my heart and 
your heart, Mary But, as I said before. 
you are Mrs. Jacob Jenkinson now, and I musta’t 
say a word of tenderness in your matronly ear, 
that stoekbrokering husband of your’s should take 
it into his head to sue for damages. Oh! Mary, 
Mary, how ceuld you think of marrying inte the 3 
per cent. Consels,—to be dinned to death with the 
slang of Capel-court,—-to give birth to nothing but 
bulla and bears ? 

I have known a game of chess to last two, three ~ 
or even four evenings. That seems bad H 
but what must one think when it cemes to be spun 
out for as many months,—te be played through the . 
medium of the General Post Office, and hundreds of -- 
miles intervene betwixt each move? Madness, 
madness! I was once challenged to play a game - 
through the Twopenny, but I declined with indigna. 
tion. The challenger showed me a letter he had - 
that morning received from an alversary in 
burgh, and he expected another, he said, by the next: 
vessel from India. The Edinburgh letter ranthus: - 
“Dear Phil,—By moving pawn No. 4 one 1 
ferward, you will very much eblige,—Dear Phil, 
your’s very sincerely.—John Johnstone.” This- 
fact alone is, in my mind, eneugh to damn chess.— 
What affectation! what folly! Did any one ever hear 
of a game of backgammon being played after suck 
foolish fashion? Never, I’ll be bound for it. Then, 
the airs of superiority the chessites assume ever - 
us boor backgammonists, and utter contempt they 
profess for our game! Why, the fact is, that our 
“anes is as superior te their's as silver te saw-dust. 

n chesstwo players must either be equal or unequal. 
if equal. they see through each other’s mancuvres 
in a minute ; and the game (if not prolonged till both 
parties are heartily sick of each other, and so drop. 
ped from mere weariness) is lost at last by am over- 
sight,—the loser net considering himself beaten.— 
If unequal, a certain number of moves places the 
weaker party hors de combat, and that as often as the 
game may happen to be renwed. 

In backgammon nothing of this sort takes place.— 
The most practised player may be beaten by the ve. 
riest tyro. Old grandpapa may be his 
little curly-headed granddaughter. 
tune governs throughout: cenjecture is positively 
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backgammon all men are fatalists. 
lessons are contained in its leafless book. 
“Talmud” and the “ Koran” are not more full of 
ethical instruction than those two volumes of anti. 
types. They teach us how vain are all our caleula- 
tions of the future—how foolish it is for man to trust 
to his own predictions in matters over which himself 
has no control. They counsel us to look with suspi. © 
cion on present good fortune, yet never to despair in 
the midst of adversity. Let no man be puffed up with 
pride; his pride may have a fall; let no. man des. 
pond at the presence of poverty; he may throw sizes! 
Backgammon instils into our minds the rudiments of 
honorable competition: of course, it is no for. 
the St. Simonians; it teaches us that all ! are . 
equal,—black and white. It isa microcosm, in which 
the men represent the brute matter, and the diee-the © 
informing principle. If chess is a game for kings, - 





backgammon is a recreation for the immortal gods 
eres es ' RO" BEA . 
A noble is backgammén—as I. thipk 
Kate will acknowledge when she comes to cast h 
fine black eyes over this most veritable and unse as 
ticated essay. 0 neh Heme 
a +, F ‘ np te geteges 


ere ie f+ 
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‘Consumption or S1ux.—The quantity of this 

al used in England, aléne amounts each 
f to more than four millions ef pounds 
ht, for the uction of which, myriads 
| myriads of insects are required. Four- 
128i millions ef animated creatures 


pnw live. and die to supply this corner o 
the world with thie luxury! If astonishment 
be. ascribed at this act, let us extend our view to 


China, 
widely 


+ 


and survey the dense population of its 
‘spread region, whose inhabitants, from 
emperor on the throne to the peasant in the 
lowly hut, are indebted for their clothing to the 
labors ofthe silk worm. The imagination, fa- 
tigded with the flight, is lost and bewildered in 
ntel ng the countless numbers which 
ery successive Ved spin their slender threads 
ra ; svi of man.—[Repertory of Patent 

‘Adew days ago two Savoyards, travelling the 
eduntrywithtwo dancing bears, were overtaken by 
night onthe road, and put up at a public house near 
Dolbe, in Calvados. Having shut up their animals 
iwsthe stable, they: entered the house, and after 
taking some refreshments, began to count their 
grins duringthe.day. While thus occupied a stran- 
gér came. in, and entered ‘into conversation with 
them. The account being made up, and the money 
put inte a leathern purse, one of the bear.leaders 
was observed by theirnew companion, who seems 
tohave geome of the qualities of the fox, but not 
all his: ing, to carry the purse into the stable, 
and return empty handed. The hour of rest arrived, 
the:party separated, and-each retired. About mid. 
night, however, the traveller, who had watched the 
visittothe stable, but was not aware of how the 
stalle were occupied, went furtively theré, in hopes 
of. finding the deposited treasure. No sooner, how. 
ever, had he entered within the door than he found 
himself in the embraces of a rough and powerful 
being, with claws that entered his flesh, and so 
completely destroyed all his discretion that he was 
forged to cry out justly for assistance. The fact 
waa, that the bear-leaders,. knowing the fidelity of 
their two rough-coated companions, had followed 
their’usdal custom of placing their little treasure 
betweenthem for safe custody. On the following 
day the would-be thief was pursued to the house and 
arrested for a depredation he had previously com- 
mitted.—[{French paper.) 


Liddierous Mieunderstanding.—Mr. Crabbe had, 

I presume, read very little about Scotland befere that 
excursion. It appeared to me that he cenfounded 
@ Incheolm of the Frith of Forth with the Icolm. 
of the Hebrides ; but John Kemble, I have heard, 
idthe same. I believe he really never had known 
until then that a language radically distinet from the 
Faglish was still actually spoken within the island. 
Apa this recalls a scene of high merriment which 
occurred the very morning after his arrival. When 
he caine down into'the breakfast parlor, Sir Walter 
had not yet appearedthere, and Mr. Crabbe had be- 
fore him twe or three portly personages, and all in 
the full Highland garb. These gentlemen, arrayed 
in @ costume so novel, were taiking in a language 
which ke did not understand, so he never doubted 
that they Were foreigners. The Celts, on their part, 
cohstved Mr. Crabbe, dressed as he was in rather 
an @ld-fashioned style ef clerical propriety, with 
sckles in his shoes fer instance, to be some learned 
bé, whe had come on a pilgrimage.to the shrine o 
ayerly ; and the result was, that when, a little 
rwards, Sir Walter and his family entered the 
room, they found your father and these worthy lairds 
hammering away, with pain and labour, to make 
themselves mutually understood in most execrable 
French. Great was the relief, «nd potent the laugh- 
ter, when the host interrupted their colloquy with his 
3 a * Good morning.”—{Crabbe’s Life, by 
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From two «volumes recently published in Lendon, 
under the title of “ The Doctor,” in which much 
clever writing is displayed, and solid instruction on 
mietellaneous subjects imparted, we have transfer- 
e 6xtracte to our paper to-day: 
Lave of Country.— Whatever strengthens our local 
tae is is favorable both to individual and nation. 
- Our home—our birth.place—our native 

awhile what the virtues are which 
out of the connected with these words; 
if thou hast any lectual eyes thou wilt then 
peteeive the connexion between topography and pa-} 
triotism. Show me a man who cares no more for] 










one place than another, and I will show you in that || 

same person one who loves nothing but himself.— 

Beware of those who are homeless by choice !~ You 

have no hold on a human being whose affections are 

without a'tap.root. The laws recognize this truth 

in the privileges which ro conier upor treeholders; 
e 


and public opinion acknowledges it also, in the con- 
fidence which it repeses upon those who have what 
is called a stake in the country. 

‘I don’t like morality it doses. be * 

‘“‘ Nothing excellent was ever produced by any 
author who had the fear of censure before his 
eyes.” * * * * 


A Quack Medicine.—** When at any time it hap. 
pened that one of his eyes was blood-shot, he went 
forthwith in search of some urchin, whuse mother, 
either for laziness, or in the belief that it was whole. 
some to have it in that state, allowed his ragged 
head to serve as a free warren for certain ‘ small 
deer.’ One of these hexapods William secured, 
and ‘ using him as if he loved him,’ put it into his 
eye ; when, according to William’s account, the in- 
sect fed upon what it feund, cleared the eye, and 
disappearing he knew net where or how, never was 
seem more, * * * * 


Time is a commodity of which the value rises as 
long as we live.” 

The Laws and Lawycrs again.—He knew that 
laws were necessary evils; but he thought they 
were much greater evils than there was any necessi- 
ty that they should be; and believing this to be oc- 
casioned by those who were engaged: in the trade 
of administering them, he looked ‘upen lawyers as 
the greatest pests in the country : 

Because their end being merely avarice, 

Winds up their wits to such a nimble strain 

As helps to blind the judge, not give him eyes, 
Lord Brooke. 

Bell ringing.-—“‘ It would take ninety-one years 
to ring the changes upon twelve bells, at the rate 
of two strokes to the second; changes upon 
fourteen could not be rung through at the same 
rate in less than 16,575 years; and upon four and 
twenty they would require more than 117,000 bil- 
lions of years. Great, then, are the mysteries of 
bell-ringing! And ‘this may be said in its praise, 
that of all devices which men have sought out for 
obtaining distinetion.by making a noise in the world, 
it is the most harmless.” 

Intelligence.—Let‘ine observe, that I never ob- 
tained any information of ‘any kind which did not on 
some occasion or othér prove available. 

Age.—lIn age we dislike all changes as natural 
ly, and, therefore, no doubt, as fitly, asin youth 
we desire it. 

Locat Attachmants.—If fifty years’ acquaintance 
did net give us some regard even for stocks and 
stones, we must be socks and stones ourselves. 

Quare in Education.—-If I had been born too poor 
to obtain the blessings of education, or too rich to 
profit by them. 

Advice.—-They who cannot swim should be con. 
tented with wading in the shallows: they who can, 
may take the deep water, no matter how deep, go it 
be clear. But let no one dive in the mud. 

Marriage.—The man who is married for mere 
worldly motives, without a spark of affection on 
the woman’s part, may nevertheless get, in every 
worldly sense of the word, a goo wife; and while 
English women continue to be what, thank Heaven, 
they are, he is likely to de so: but when a woman is 
married for the sake of her fortune, the case is al- 
tered, and the chances are five hunered to one that 
she marries a villain, or atbesta scoundrel. * * 
To set about seeking a wife is like seeking one’s 
fortune, and the probability of finding a good one in 
such a quest is less, though poor enough, Heaven 
knows, in both cases. * . * * 
The man who gets in love because he has determin- 
ed te marry, instead of marrying because he is in 
love, goes about to private parties and to public 
places in search of a wife; and there he is attracted 
by a woman’s appearance, and the figure which she 
makes in public, not by her amiable deportment, her 
domestic qualities, and her good report. Watering 
places might with equal propriety be called fishing 
places, because they are frequented by. female an- 
glers, who are in quest of such prey, the elder fer 
their daughters, the yeunger for themselves. But 
itis a dangerous sport, for the fair Piscatrix is not 
more likely to catch a bonito, or a darado, then she 
is to be canght by a shark. 


The Turkish Language—No people have pre- 
tended to so much precision in théir language as the 
ts. They have not-only verbs active, passive, 





and verbs impossible ; and ‘moreover they have what 
are called verbs of opinion, and verbs of knowledge. 
The latterare used when the speaker means itt be 
understood that he speaks of his own sure moneys 8 
and is absolutely certain of what he asserts; the for. 
mer when he advances it only as what he think#like- 
ly, or believes upon the testimony of others. 


Feelings.—Yeu meet in this world with false 
mirth as often as with false gravity; the gritiniig 
hypecrite is nota more uncommon character than the 
groaning one. As much light discourse eomes from 
a heavy heart as from a hollow ene; and from a full 
mind as from an empty head. . 

Eyes.—Mirth sparkled in them, seorn flashed 
from them, thought beamed in them, benevelence 
glistened in them; that they were easily moved to 
smiles, easily to tears. 


Confirmed Habits.—Every one knows the story of 
the tallow chandler, who, having amassed.a fortune, 
disposed of his business, and taken a house in the 
country, not far from London, that he might enjoy 
himself, after a few months trial. of a holiday life, 
requested permission of his successor to come. into 
town, and assist him on melting days. I have heard 
of one who kept a retail spirit shop, and having, in 
like manner, retired from trade, used to employ him. 
self by having one puncheon filled with water, and 
measuring it off by pints into another. I have heard 
also, of a butcher in a small country town, who, 
some little time after he had left off business, inform. 
ed his old customers that he meant to kill a lamb 
once a week, just for his amusement. 


Cambridge Anecdote.—Some of my contempora. 
ries may remember a story once current at Cam. 
bridge, of a luckless undergraduate, who being ex- 
amined for his degree, and failing in every subjeet 
upon which he was tried, eomplained that he had not 


Upon which the examining master, moved less to 
compassion by the impenetrable dulness of the man 
than to anger by his unreasonable complaint, tore off 
about an inch of paper, and, pushing it towards him, 
desired him to write upon that all he knew ! 

Singularity —Of all things, a wise man will most 
avoid any ostentatious appearance of singularity. 
Woman.—Man hath a fleece about him which en. 
ables him to bear the buffetings of the storm; but 
woman, when young, and lovely, and poor, is as a 
shorn lamb, fer which the wind has not been tem. 
pered. 

Disquisitionin Praise of Order.--Think a moment, 
I beseech thee, reader, what orderis! Not the mere 


Commons, or uttered by the Speaker ore rotundo, 
when it is necessary for him to assume the tone of 
Zeus vf«Boeperns; but order in its essence and truth, 
in itself and in its derivatives. Waving the orders 
in council, and the order of the day, a phrase so fa. 
miliar in the disorderly days of the French National 
Convention, think, gentle reader, of the order of 
knighthood, of holy orders, of the orders of architec- 
ture, the Linnwan orders, the orderly serjeant, the 
ordinal numbers, the ordinary of Newgate, the ordi. 
nary on Sundays attwo o’clock in the environs of the 
metropolis, the ordinary fases of those who partake 
of what is ordinarily provided for them. there; and 
under the auspices of government itself, and par ez- 
cellence, the extraordinary Gazette. Andas the val- 
ue of health is never truly and feelingly understood, 
except in sickness, contemplate for a momént 
what the want of order is. Think of disorder in 
things remote, and then as it approaches thee. In 


whereof thou art an inhabitant, worse ; in thine own. 
sireet, worser; in thine own house, worst of all. 
Think of it in thy family, in thy fortune, in thine 
intes:inés. In thy affairs, distressing; in thy mem. 
bers, painfuil; in thy coaduct, ruinous. Order isthe 
sanity of the mind, the health of the body, the peace 
of the city, the security of the state, +s the beans 
to a house, as the bones to the microcosm of ‘man, 
so is order to all things. Abstract it ftom a diction. 
ary, and thou mayest imagine the inextricable con- 
fusion which would ensue. Reject it from the al. 
through the chriseross row. How tli@h should I do 
jamin Lay, (wh> was alittle cracked in the head, 
though sound at heart,) took one of his compositions 
once to Benjamin Franklin that it might be printed and 
published, Frankitin having leoked over the mai 
script, obsé@rved, that it was deficient in arra: 
‘Itis no matter replied the author,’ ‘print any , 
pleasest first.’ Many are the speeches and the sermona- 














ransitive and reciprocal, but alse verbs €0-operative, 


and the treatises and the poems, and the yolumes, 


been questioned upon the things which he knew. :- 


word which is so often vociferated in the House of * 


the country wherein thou livest, bad; in the town | 


phabet, and Zerah Colburn himself could not go 


without it in this history? A Quaker, byname Ben. 
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which are: like Benjamin ~Lay’s book: the head 
7 saree for hens and the tail for the body, 

nd the body for the head,—either end for the mid- 
dle, andthe middle fer either end; nay, if you 
eould turn them inside out like a polypus, or a glove, 
they wonld be ne worse for the operation. When 
the.excellent' Hooker was on his death-bed, he ex- 
prperieh his joy at the prospect of entering a world 

order,” . 








NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 
XG SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IV 


| 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 

Ig PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
his services to render ateamboats incombustibly not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
anags, sawyers and rocks. This will save many boats, much 
property, andthe lives of liundreds every. year. who 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
ane, ~y a as unmindful ofsafety. Apply, post paid. 
$1 
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Butlder of a superior atyle of 
COMPANIES would Jo well teexamin 

RAILROAD © w we 
=. which may oa Seno teal pa Sn 


these Cars; a specimen of 
the New-York aad Harlem Railroad 
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Fuscenget Care fob bai 


No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleeckerstreet, 






ewe , now in operation. 
25 t “ , #5 





Le TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
mentto Hudson, under the rame ol Durfee, May & Co. offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
Clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver, 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 





the a of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will make about sixty 6d 


the = 4 of Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M.& H.R.R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Gana! and Railroad Company, Cafbon 





nails,.and- about forty 10d nails in a minute, and inthe same 
— larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
mered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one machine, aad may 
easily be applied where euch power for driving machinery is in 
pon pel Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sel] one halfof his patent right for the use of said 
machines throughout the United States, Any person desiring 
further infor nm, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
sia gh.—Augustls, 1833, A29iF RM&F 


7 T 
< aS Rar OAD COMPANIES. 

TH PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 
undertake to build CARS that will carry along their_own rail- 
way, and mor. be used on level M’Adam reads, They will 
save ten millions.of money ta be wasted on 1000 miles of iron 
rallroarts to be laid inthe United States within a few years. 
and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Cars may 
bedrawn by horses or steam. He claims to hive discovered 
them ever since.1825, by his caveats filed inthe Patent Office 
Apply, post paid. SIRIMM&F 


‘ INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 
INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings 0} 
all devised or built in New.York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 
Actual buildiags aad houses rendered incombustible at a smal! 
tional expense. 
SHIPS of ail sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and.not liable to sink, at a small expense. 
or-sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS, or-Incombustible Var- 
niati, at one-dollar per Ib. 
Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. 
Sth street. A 








Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
in Philadeiphia, No.69 North 


a iven gratis. 

Reforences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 

ehanice’ M e; Moesers,.Rushton & my otro Druggists 
Wditors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 

will receive a commission on any contract procured by their 





means. 1RJMM &F 
RAILWAY IRON. 
: Flat Bare in 
eo Binspfive tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsof 141016 
do. do. do. | feetcounter sunk 
40 do. 14 do. do. | holes, endscut at 
800 do. 2 do. do. f{anangle of 45 de- 
800° do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 
soon expected, cing plates, nails 


J) to suit. 
260-de: of Edge Rails of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 


chaire, keys and pias. 
Wrought Iron Rime of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 


Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 


‘Atlee of Qj, 2%, 3, 34,3 d 34 inches di for R: 
. ‘ an ine ameter for Rail- 
wayCars aaLeae's ‘patent iron. 


@ above will be sold free of duty, to State Govermments| 


and Iacorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken ip 
part paymeat. A. & G. RALSTON, 
9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
_Medelaand pommes of allthe different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and F pope Plates,in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, wil 
examine them. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
fmt! AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF P ADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
ne ng and Transportation Companies, that they 
eoustrucsion of Locomotive 


re of certain improvements in the 

Engines, and other railway car- 
riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. , of the United States 
Engineers, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders. fer the construction ot 
Loseuigies +g ae wed &c. with which they may be 
pth = Se ves toa punctual compliance with 
ae ents they may make in reference to this line of 


ness. 

They have already in their ion the requisite appara- 

tus for the on of three clasyes of engines, viz. en 
ing four, five, and six tons. . 

Thee made by them will be warranted te travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine ata speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at sae of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles hour. 

A pcre ee other will be warranted to equ 
that of pest ish engines of the same class, with respe 
not oui refliciency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 


pairs. : : 
Tre ines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pase coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 


be exhibited to those disposed to 
7imeowr 





dale, Luzerne county, Pennsy|vania. 
Hudson, Colunbia county, New-York, : 
January 29, 1833. 
ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE- 
POSITORY. 

The subseriber having resumed the charge of the 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tta 
ders and otbers with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 


upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
133, warranted of the best quality. 








RAELROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES 


Also, AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels 
nthe Seilioons Cotton and Wool Machine Ameer 5 
dry. Paterson, N.J. Ali orders addressed to ep top 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall a will be jy at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 


J8 


ae 








AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, 


; ne 


ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 





wy THOMAS B..STILLMAN,. Mandfactorer of Steam 
me pee Boilers, Railroad and 
a 


ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. fue 
assurance is given that werk shall be done weli, and on rea- 










NOVELTY WORKS, | _ 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. . : 
Mill 


Work, Lathes, 
Also, Dr. T. 


> 
other Machinery. Nott’s Patent 


ty 


ble terms. A share of publie patromage is 





The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
ss and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds im ported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these’ are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon asgenuine. 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
A.so—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 
W. THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 

i? Catalogues may be had at the Store; 1f sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
justice can be done in the execution. 

*,* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit :— 

New Yorx Faruwur ‘and American Gardener's M 

Mxcuanics’ Macazine and Register of Inventions & 
ments. 

AMERICAN Rattroap Journat and Advocate of Internal Im- 
provements; andthe 

New-York American, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them, by calling at 347 North Market street, Albany. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33 Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 Gt corner of Maidenlane. 


zine. 
prove- 








ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

3} The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not euperior, in principles o1 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsu, a Railroad Goniom- 
yon a two ae ae ence — —s ee witha 

oniometer attached, particular a to Railroad purpo- 
ses. . Wey. YOUNG, BE 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The foliowing recommendatianhs are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use op the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
-ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
duvation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
1a fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any other 
in use, and the Improved bere 3 is superior to any other de- 
criptiou of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginees 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofraile—and in fact, when known, IJthink 
it will be as highly spprecinns for common surveying. 

Res fully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
a February, 1833. 
Having for the last two«years made 
Young’s ‘‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 





‘ @ shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
engines of 






now in use, and as such most oe recommend jt to En- 











rate, | those on which the same class can be|| gineers and Surveyors, E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
precured from abroad. Germantown, February, 1833. 
All orders for engines, &c. and ether communications in re-|}_ For a year post } have seed Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
ference to the will be addressed to the subscriber, in the|| Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has com the proper- 
P and shall receive prompt attention. ofa lite with the common 
y order of the - ‘these Instruments ad for ba in 
# AM NORRIS, Secretary. || out Railroads, and can recommend them to ‘ Engi 
imaber 2d, 1833. aveee Ge Gyetrabis 10 a05 Coe purpose. 
For information on this subject vee No. bas x HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 
TR of this _ SED ee ea milly Germant. aad Norrist. Railroad 


failureshere- 


30. 


licited. nls 





No. venore pag a pice tng dh ie 
more, beg leave to inform the the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to ounsincrene to order’ - 
and keep for sale every description of Inetrumentainthe above. . 
—— which they can furnish at the shortest notice; and on 

ir terms. 


oe are ye exe ——_ beg — to 
the public perusal, the following’ certificates from gentlemen. of - 
distinguished scientific attainments. 


made at your establishment, for the Bakimoreand Uldo Rail’ | - 
coad Company. This opinion would bave been given ata x ‘ 


earlier 

















INSTRUMENTS, 

SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 

MANUFACTORY. — ' 

‘I EWIN & HEARTTS, at ihe sign of thé Quadrant, 
h ofthe Union 


~ Yue 


- 


Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitiide. -- 
For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request. made a0me 
onths since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 





a longer time for the trial of the Lstruments, se that, 


period, but was intentionally Jelayed, in order te 2 









hould be found to possess. . 





ae sa 
a 





thd 


a 





m 
w 


i ; 
speak with the greater confidence of their mares ireueb thee 


the Instruments in the service procured from our northers ¢i- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference fer 
manufactured by you. 
cod. Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and fre _- 
9 e 
iast twelve months, except from the occasion: 


on the artists engage 


of 

or’s Compasses ; and-t 

ofthe excellence of the wor manship. T 

mupeeres well proportioned to secure fagility ia use, and-accy- 
These 

improvement of cunstruction, of which so mary buve- i 


my opinion of the merits of those instruments of yout many.+ 


It is with much pleasure I can now state 


that notwithstanding a4 


























Of the whole number man coher’ Ta 


mpasses, not one has required any re within the © ~~ 
f aim 


pertection of 
screw, or from accidents, to which all I are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 

neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect mueh éredit 
in their construction. 
I can with confidence recommend them ae being werthy the, 


notice of Companies engaged in Internal Lmprovements, wheo- ate 


ay require Instruments of superior workmanshi 
JAMES P. STA BLER, - 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and-Obio 


- % ’ 
I have examined with care several Engineers’ ps ‘ 
your Manufacture, ticularly Spirit levels, and & y- 
e pleasure in yi sapetem | ny Op ‘ es: 
¢ paris of ; 


rmanency in adjustments. 
netruments seemed to me to 


all a : 

ade within these few years ; aud I have no doubt bat they 

ill give every satisfaction when used in the field. eta 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. £. Civil Engineer, 


Baltimore, May Lat, 1883." . 
To Mesars Ewin'and Heartte— As you have Mey i 


“ 


ee. 
ae. 
tgs 





constant use of Mr.}} 


th 


re 





tacture which J have either used or examinedy I cheer Se 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming saluted wah ae ke 
their qualities have gone, I have great reason to think 


workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark’ 
ot — of = 

lactory om others, whore opinion 
and-who have bad them for a cousilenante tieacioe 
efforts you have made sinc 


may want in our line; deserve the 
qur warm 


your enterprize so well merits, | pam aa 
Civil Engineerin the service cfthe ean 











e skill displayed in their construction.¢T he neatness obtkeir 


ot their performance I peg room 


<a 


assurance 


cuablichmentng 


e your 
lieve us Of the Wecssshy of ugailing where 


ment. 


er 


















METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
For the month of January, 1834—Lat. 31.10 N., Long. 91.59 W. nearly.) 


RICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 








Date. Thermometer. 
| Wind. Weather, Remarks, &c. 
1834. ‘More's. Noon. | N. 





n—high |“ 








w—high | “  “ 











. distant heavy thunder a. m.—at 4 p.m. a severe thunder shower 
nE—light jcloudy — ; from s to w—at 7 p.m. wind w to thigh all night* 
i —wind high all day and night 
cléar—night cloudy—Red River at a stand 


sunshine and night clear 





? 


ight. 

51 54 53 
* 34 3% | 633 
4 22 34 4 32 
" % | 6 | & N icloudy—snow at 9 a.m. to 1 p. m., one inch deep—night clear 
#2 16 30 | 28 calm ight ight vere freeze 
: a" 38 35 ” “ snow left in the shade, where the the sun shone all gone 
* 21 45 44 | s—light | “ morning—white frost—snow gone—evening and night cloudy—Red 
*: 42 52 50 | Ng—light |cloudy—pumpkins froze [River rising 
“ 46 50 66 | sx—light | “ wheavy thunder and rain—evening and night drizzling, steady 
$3 56 73 70 “ -—ghowers all day and night 
a. 69 16 72 sg “ “ “ “ 
- 67 64 54 | ww—high| “ " a.m weeny § clear—wind Nn, high 
* 39 43 42 N “ % all day—and all night drizzling 
ot 38 42 39 calm “ “ “ “ “ 
oh 42 50 54 “ “ “ it) “ “ 
aches 58 64 63 | e—light | “ - FF foygsck an % 
“ . 65 71 70 “ “ * gomesunshine “ “ Pes 
“ 68 73 68 “ “ “ “ “ 6 
“ 67 72 70 calm “ “ “ “ “ 
* 66 71 72 - es fi ep Nag light clouds and sunshine 
“ 50 49 4l Nn—high “ —light rain or drizzling all day and night 
“ 36 45 43 n—lig t “ “ “ “ “ 
“ 39 47 46 calm “ “ it .o “ 
“. 42 46 45 “ “ Ty “ “u “ 
“ 48 62 70 “ “ “ evening light clouds, and wind s, light 
“ 59 | 53°) 51 NE ‘i xd : : 
“ 37 33 % “ “  —yain all day, with some hail—and night hail and sleet 
“ 32.1 35 34 N “ —snowing light all day—and drizzling and hail all night 
“ , 32 38 37 caln . “ , : “ : “ “ “ 
“, $1) 38 | 54 | 54 “ “ evening, sun visible through light clouds 
m 40 44 42 
* 


Red River rising—below high water mark 11 feet 2 inches. 
d River rose this month 3 feet 5 inches—below high water, 7 feet 9 inches. 





Avoylle Fi on Red River, Lou., 2. 
ert iidsteary Gth, 1894. : 


To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 


Six—Inclosed is the range of the Ther- | 


been small. 


mometer for the month of January, regularly 
entered as stated. It hus been the most extra- 
ordinary month ever noticed in this part of the 
country, for cold—cloudy—rains—-and changes 
of weather. Most respectfully, 
Your most ob’t servant, 
P. G. Vooruies. 

P. S.—I wrote you particularly on 3d Jan- 
uary, ultimo. 

{We are much obliged to our worthy corres- 
pondent for a continuance of his communica- 
tions and regret, to say that the one above re- 
ferred to, of 3d January, has not been received, 
more especially on account of the interruption 
jt esuses in our thermometrical record.—Eb. } 
semana Rene neem enema 

COMMERCIAL RECORD. 





Report of the New Sy is Thursday, March 
7, > 

Asuse—Pots continue in tulerable request at 4 30, 
while Pearls ere enly in moderate request at 4 60. 

Coat—Sales were made of unbroken Schuylkill 
by auction at 4 3724 50. 

Corree—Sales of Laguira green at 11 1.2 cts. 

Corron—There is a little more demand for home 
use, aud prices are sustained. Sales of Upland at 
Llai2 1.2, and New Orleans 12 1-2a13 1.2 cts. 

Provux;—Has advanced full 25 cents a barrel since 
eg Salea of common brands Western at 5 
delis.; Howard st. 4.87; Philadelphia 5; and New 
Orleans at 450. 

Garain—lIs dull; some sales of Ohie, via. New 
Orlesna Wheat at 1 dollar. 

' Metasszs—Considerable sales since our last, of 
New Orleans at 30 cts. ; Porto Rico 30a32, and Ha. 
cites ithe prices of 8 Sp 
° in the prices of Sugar or Spirits. 

The Gakins's cargo of Teas is announced for 
Tuesday . 


Cattle Market—Upper Bull's Head, New-York, 
March 24 


Berves—420 bead in market, including 50 left 
over from last week. The cattle were ot fair quali- 
ty, and the demand about the same as last week. 375 
were sold at an advance of 12 1.2 cis pr cwt on for. 

. Prime sold at $7 50; good, $6 50a$7; 






The few loads coming in are taken from wagons at $4 25. No 
sales of City Mills Flour 


Cows anp Catves—Are dull. 

25, 28 and 30. 
Cincinnati, March 19. 

Frour—The arrivals during the last week have 
It is bought up as fast as it arrives, at 
$2 75 and the inspection. 

Wuisxey—But little in market. 
18 1.4--in demand. 


BALTIMORE MBRKETS—AMarck 25. 
There are no transactions from stores in Howard street Flour. 


Some sales at $23, 


We quote at 


There is but little doing in any kind of Crain, and the mar- 
ket appears to be without change. 

Whiskey in hhds. we quote at 21 cents in large lots, and 214 
cts in small lots. ‘he wagon price of bbls is 90 cts, exclusive 
of the barrel. 


CHARLESTON PRICE CURRENT, March 22. 
Home Pri ductions. 
COTTON—Sea Island 25 a 35; Stained 16a 16. 
Maine 22 a25. 
Santee 20 a 24. 
Shert staple 10 a 123. 

RICE—Inferior to good 2a 24; prime 23 a 23. 

FLOUR—Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond. $5 a 53. 

CORN—50 a 75; OATS 38 a 43; PEAS 56 a 70. 

BACON—7 a 84 cents ; HAMS—9a 104. 

LARD—8 a 9 cents; SUAP—Yellow 6 a7. 

BALE ROPE--5 a 10 cents. 

OIL—Sperm. 90 a 110 cents per gallon. 

Foreign Productions. 

BAGGING--Dundee, and Inverness, 42 inch 24 a 25; Tow 

and Flax do 18 a 22. 

OS N ABURGS—9) a 11. 

IRON—Aseorted Russia and Swedes, 100 Ibs. $4 a 44. 

meal coarse in bags of 4 bushels, $1.31 a 1.37; 

In bulk 28, 
Turks Island 50. 
SUGAR—Havana, white 9 a 10} ; brown 73 a8. 
Muscovado 8 a 10; St. Croix and Jamaica 94 a 10}; 
New Orleans 7} a 9. 

Remarks —Corron—There has been a very fair demand for 
ed mec v8 during the week from 10 to 124; the sales have been 
principally in the finer qualities, although there has been a good 
demand tor the inferior deseriptions. There has been a good 
demand for long Staple also this week at our quotations. 

Rice.—The market still continues heavy and a few sales that 
ag been, were maie at a reduction of 1-8 tw 3-16ths of a dol. 

ar. 

Fiour.—This article remains dull. 

Gratx.—There have been pretty extensive sales this week. 


| From the New Orleans Price Current, of March 8.) 


Remarxs.—The past week has been obscured by a daily and|| $1 50 


regular succeasion of rain and fog, the streets sre again co 
vered with liquid mud, and we are reminded occaeionally, 
in the course of twenty-four hours, of changes indicative of 
the fourseasons. It is hardly necessary to add, that out door 
affairs are retarded in consequence; freight cannot be trans- 
ported to the shipping without much risk of injury, and that 
already deposited on the Levee occasionally is caught in a 











ry, oe 6 62 1.2 per cwt. 
was but a small supply in market, 
. rather dull. : 









shower. mon wey is at about the same stage |ast no- 
ticed, three feet below high water mark. Of the times in gen- 
eral, we cannot say more than repeat former remarks—the 
ery of “ Hard tines!” is in the mouths of nearly all who give 
themselves any trouble about the matter; and, theugh we be. 
lieve them to-be hard enough, yet, if our private opinion can 
shed any light on the subject, we are free to-say that they have 
been rendered doubly difficult by idle clamor. The eurtailinent 
of accommodations by the Banks is certainly a great drawback 
to our commerce, and has reduced the prices of Stucke, &c. 
below what we could be the contingent of a proba- 
bility ; but, if those who have cash idly hoarded, could find 
firmness to invest it, (and a better } 


nity never presented || 





igeelf siuce we have known the city,) in ne short month, mo 





ney would, we believe, go a 
— es We are a pl ppd oe 
of prec contrary opMion; 80 as 
supported, nay tolerated by the community, so long will 
we have “ hard times.” ‘ ' 
COTTON.—The market has been very lively since a few 
days, and sales te about 16,000 bales, including of ev- 
ery description, have been made at 4 to 4 eeht. per lb. advance. 
‘The operations have been principally in Tennessee and Alaba- 
ma Cotton, at 9} a 10 cents per Ib. for parcels round, The stock 
of Tennessee is very small, while that of Alabama is abuad- 
ant. Of Louisiane and Mississippi there is little left for sale, 
and fine parcels of these descriptions, in particular, are very 
scarce. The market has assumed a more healthy 
than formerly; and, but for the extreme!y unpropitious wea- 
ther, would be very animated. 


essing for good notes at 10° pet 


many, are 


per Ib. for that of good quality in the city. 

MOLASSES is in the usual good demand, and remaia 
withvut change, 20821 on plantation, and 23a934 in town. 
- a R—The price remains without change,and the demand 

air. 

PORK is in good demand, and a fair business has been done 
at the rates quoted. ; 
f — , as remarked last week, is rather dull, without change 
in price. 


quality. 
=e Pig—There is no alteration in price, $5 123 per 100 
ounds. . 
FREIGHTS have improved—~and, as usual, some are refus- 
ing current, and waiting higher rates. 





VOL, Ill. OF THE RAILROAD JOUR- 
NAL AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS is published once a week in quarto form, with 
16 pages to each number, at $3; ur in semt-monthly form, 
of 32 pages, stitched ina cover of colored paper, at $4 per 
annum, in.advance. The first and second volumes of the 
Journal may be had in two parts to the year, either stitched 
in covers or bound in boards, at the subscription price, with 
price of binding, in one part, 50 cents, in two parts $1 per 
volume. Those in covers may be sent by mail to any 

rt of the country, the same as a zine. Published at 
No. 35 Wali st., New-York, by D. K. Minor, Editor and 
Proprietor. 


THE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE AND 
REGISTER OF INVENTIONS AND IMPROVE- 
MENTS is now just commencing its second year. It will 
be continued in a manner altogether superior tu that ef the 
first year. It has drawn forth many valuable corres- 
pondents, in different parts of the country, with the assist- 
ance of whom, and those whuv may hereafter contribute to 
its columns, together with the ability of Mr. Joan Kniaut, 
formerly, and for several years, proprietor and publisher 
of the Conse Mecuanics’ MaGazing, who is engaged 
as Editor, the proprietor has no hesitation in saying that 
it will be found worthy of an extended circulation and 
a liberal support. The first year,or two first volumes, having 
been stereotyped, may now be had either in nurhbers, or 
bound in boards—either at wholesale or retail, Price $1 50 
per vol. in numbers, or $1 75 in boards, or $3 per an- 
num. A liberal discount made to the trade, Published 
by the proprietor, D, K, Minor, at No. 35 Wall st. N. Y, 


THE NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
AMERICAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, has com- 
menced the second volume of a new series. It is published 
once a month, in quarto form of 32 pages to each month 
ly number, at $3 per annum i advance. The last vol- 
ume may be had either stitched in a cover, so as to be 
sent by mail, or in boards. Price, stitched, $3 25; in 
boards, $3 50. Each subscriber who pays in advance, or 
previous to the first of April, free of postage or commission, 
will be entitled to eight additional pages to each monthly 


35 Wall street, N.Y. 
Jan. 22, 1834. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANICS will hereafter be published at the 
same office. Each quarterly number will contain about 
300 large octavo pages, embracing the most. choice articles 
from the best agricultural and mechaaical publications 
both in America and Europe. _It will form 2 volumes to 
the year, of about 640 pages each, and will be: put up like 
other quarterly publications, so as to be sent by mail. 
Price, r annum, in advance. 

N. B. A small edition only will be published. 


D. K. Minor also publishes the NEW-YORK AMERLI 
CAN, daily, tri-weekly, and semi-weekly. 


D. K. MINOR, Proprietor. - 


cation, of eight quarto pages, is issued once a » at 
per annum, in advance. It contains much inter- 
esting reading upon agriculture, &e. 

XP All Letters and Communications for the above pub- 
lications, may be addressed, free of postage, to 

D. K. MINOR. 








NOW READY, 
AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 
Upon which is delineated nearly all the Railroads 
now chartered in the U. States. It is designed to show 
the present contemplated cunnexion of the different lines, 
as well as where others may hereafter be constructed to 
connect with them. It may be had either in + 





$1 25, or-put up in moroceo for pocket maps, » $1 50, 

or on rollers at 82 25, in ng a Ne! to the 

subscriber. _ -* D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall 
Now-York, April 2; 1835, SY eee sal 


SUGAR continues to comniand former rates of 5 8 74 cents 


LARD is in good demand, at64 cents per Ib. fur that of good — 





number, or 96 extra pages to the volume. Published at No. 


Also, the PLOUGH-BOY, a cheap agricultural] publi- . 


